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" 1726. Alstrém, C. H. Ytpsykologi kontra djup- 
‘peykologi. (Outer psychology versus depth psy- 
“chology.) Stockholm: Natur och Kultur, 1945. Pp. 
4 Ds 4 Kr. 

' 1727. [Anon.] [Charles Spearman: his life and 
Sworks.] Egypt. J. Psychol., 1946, 1, 350-362.— 
Obituary and portrait——C. N. Cofer (U. S. Naval 
_ Reserve). 

| 1728. Baer, R. Sampling from a changing popula- 
) tion. Ann. math. Statist., 1945, 16, 348-361. 


1729. Binger, C. Doctor Walter B. Cannon. 
) Psychosom. Med., 1946, 8, 60.—Obituary.—P. S. de 
) Q. Cabot (United Drug, Inc.). 


1730. Blommers, P. Statistical theory: some re- 
) cent developments. Rev. educ. Res., 1945, 15, 423- 
' 440.—Some recent developments in statistical theory 
> are reviewed that are of use to educational research 
' workers. Topics treated are: (a) newer statistical 
) developments in predicting future results from a 
given body of data, as in military classification and 
» selection; (b} developments in calculating sample 
| Statistics which are suitable estimates of population 
| parameters, and indices; (c) developments in cal- 
' culating sample statistics when population para- 
| Meters are unknown; and (d) developments in other 
| Miscellaneous problems of statistical inference. 56- 
son bibliography.—A. F. Zander (Springfield Col- 


1731. Brandt, F. Psykologi. I. (Psychology. I.) 
, papesbagen: Munksgaard, 1943. Pp. 182.—Volume 
| lot this psychology textbook discusses the following 
subjects: individuality, emotions and feelings, and 
| the conscious and the unconscious; the nervous 
_ system; localization of functions; motor and sensory 
_ centers; intelligence and the brain; consciousness; 
understanding and feeling; objective and subjective 
"feeling; the will; the senses and sense organs; and 
' stimuli and response. (See also 20: 1732.)—O. I. 
Jacobsen (Army of the U. S.). 


__ 1732. Brandt, F. Psykologi. Il. (Psychology. 
_ IL) (2nd ed.) Copenhagen: Munksgaard, 1943. 
_ Pp. 330.—Volume II of this general psychology text- 
- ¢ treats the following subjects: consciousness; 
 Sontiguity in time and space; perception and its 
; illusions; the whole and its parts; figure and 
_ §found as understood in Gestalt psychology; con- 
4 ception and thought; the concrete and abstract; 
tion and reproduction; various laws, such 
q a8 association and similarity; the memory factor; 
_ @mnesia; reasoning—deductive and inductive; fan- 


tasy involving dreams, daydreams, etc.; the Freudian 
interpretation of dreams; general and special in- 
telligence; the intelligence quotient and its use in 
teaching; and the general measurement of intelli- 
gence. (See also 20: 1731.)—0O. I. Jacobsen (Army 
of the U. S.). 


1733. Brogden, H. E. On the interpretation of the 
correlation coefficient as a measure of predictive 
efficiency. J. educ. Psychol., 1946, 37, 65-76.—The 
author shows “‘that if the regression of y on x is linear 
and their frequency distributions the same, the cor- 
relation coefficient gives directly the ratio of the mean 
standard criterion score of a group selected by means 
of the predictor to that which would be obtained 
by selecting a group of similar size by means of the 
criterion itself. This is interpreted as showing that 
the correlation coefficient is a direct index of pre- 
dictive efficiency.” Other proposed indexes of 
predictive efficiency are discussed.—E. B. Mallory 
(Wellesley). 


1734. Burt ],C. Professor Charles E. Spearman, 
F.R.S. Eugen. Rev., 1946, 37, 187.—An obituary 
appreciation of the contributions of the late Professor 
Spearman is given. The very oversimplification of 
Spearman’s theories furnished strong stimulation to 
practical work in the field of mental testing at a time 
when psychologists in Great Britain were still pre- 
occupied with philosophical and academic questions. 
—G. C. Schwesinger (War Relocation Authority). 


1735. Carlson, H. B. A simple orthogonal mul- 
tiple factor approximation procedure. Psycho- 
metrika, 1945, 10, 283-301.—This paper describes a 
simple orthogonal multiple factor approximation 
procedure that involves no inversion of the sign of 
negative residuals, the estimation of only as many 
communalities as there are factors, and none or only 
a few minor rotations of the axes in an attempt to 
obtain a “meaningful” solution. It also suggests a 
technique for the estimation of those communalities 
that must be estimated. The factor loadings ob- 
tained by means of this procedure, which we shall 
designate as the pre-selection procedure, are affected 
by the order in which the factors are obtained, show- 
ing a reduction in variance accounted for by each 
successive factor, as is characteristic of the centroid, 
bi-factor, and prin¢ipal factor solutions. The entire 
procedure takes considerably less time than that 
involved in the orthodox centroid method alone.— 
(Courtesy Psychometrika). 


1736. Ebbecke, U. Johannes Miiller, der grosse 
rheinische Physiologe. (Johannes Miiller, the great 
Rhenish physiologist.) Bonn: Bonner Univ. Buchdr., 
1944. Pp. 24. RM 0.45. 
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1737. Eigner,A. Zur Theorie des Typusbegriffes. 
(Contribution to the theory of the concept of type.) 
Z. Psychol., 1942, 151, 257-288.—The writer dis- 
tinguishes among three ways in which the concept 
of type has been used. In one, types can be differ- 
entiated by means of secondary characteristics, lead- 
ing to a hierarchy of concepts. This approach lends 
itself to statistical treatment and is familiar to the 
scientist. ‘“Type” can also be thought of as a 
standard of perfection arrived at intuitively. This 
approach implies ideas of development and progress, 
and “‘type”’ comes to stand for a potentiality rather 
than a present reality. The third notion of type is 
that of a structure defined by certain laws, represent- 
ing an attempt to give to the intuitive approach a 
form useful to the scientist. The various psycho- 
logical typologies are considered in terms of these 
definitions.—(Courtesy Année psychol.). 


1738. Elonen, A. S., Onken, M. A., & Slight, D. 
Training the clinical psychologist: externships in 
medical school clinics. Amer. Psychologist, 1946, 1, 
50—54.—The externship training program developed 
in the University of Chicago clinics is discussed. 
Practical training in individual testing, vocational 
counseling, and reading tutoring and theoretical 
training through lectures, conferences, seminars, and 
individual research are integrated into a one-year 
program. Each year three externs, chosen on the 
basis of graduate work, previous experience, and 
good personal adjustment, are accepted in the 
clinics for this training—N. R. Bartlett (Johns 
Hopkins). 

1739. Guthrie, E. R. Psychological facts and 
psychological theory. Psychol. Bull., 1946, 43, 1-20. 
—Psychological facts and their place in psychological 
theory are described. The future of facts and theory 
in the development of psychology as a science is 
discussed. Theory must be produced, amended, and 
used continuously to guide the collection of fact. 
The rules of science must be observed.—S. Ross 
(U. S. Naval Reserve). 


1740. Guttman, L. A basis for analyzing test- 
retest reliability. Psychometrika, 1945, 10, 255-282. 
—Three sources of variation in experimental results 
for a test are distinguished: trials, persons, and items. 
Unreliability is defined only in terms of variation over 
trials. This definition leads to a more complete 
analysis than does the conventional one; Spearman’s 
contention is verified that the conventional approach 
—which was formulated by Yule—introduces un- 
necessary hypotheses. It is emphasized that at 
least two trials are necessary to estimate the reli- 
ability coefficient. This paper is devoted largely to 
developing lower bounds to the reliability coefficient 
that can be computed from but a single trial; these 
avoid the experimental difficulties of making two in- 
dependent trials. Six different lower bounds are 
established, appropriate for different situations. 
Some of the bounds are easier to compute than are 
conventional formulas, and all the bounds assume 
less than do conventional formulas. The terminology 
used is that of psychological and sociological testing, 
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but the discussion actually provides a general anal. 
ysis of the reliability of the sum of m variables — 
(Courtesy Psychometrika). 


1741. Kaitz, H. B. A comment on the 

of reliability coefficients for restriction of range, j. 
educ. Psychol., 1945, 36, 510-512.—The author 
presents a variant of F. B. Davis’s adaptation of 
Pearson’s formula for correcting reliability coeff. 
cients for restriction of range when the restriction 
takes place on a correlated variable. It is shown 
that the proposed formula may be derived also from 
a formula of Kelley’s and from Pearson's original 
formula.—E. B. Mallory (Wellesley). 


1742. Lorge, I. Computational technics. Rep 
educ. Res., 1945, 15, 441-446.—This is a review of 
the recent developments in the mass handling of 
data. Topics treated are: (a) tables, graphs, and 
nomograms; (b) tabulating machines; (c) simyl- 
taneous questions; (d) analysis of variance; and (¢) 
factor analysis. 46-item bibliography.—A. FP. 
Zander (Springfield College). 

1743. Marquis, D.G. Proceedings of the special 
business meeting of the American Psy 
Association, Inc., Columbus, Ohio, December 27, 28, 
29,1945. Amer. Psychologist, 1946, 1, 35-44.— N, R. 
Bartlett (Johns Hopkins). 


1744. Morgenthaler, W., Piaget, J., Jung, C.G., 
& Forel, O. ds.] Schweizerische Zeitschrift fiir 
Psychologie und ihre Anwendungen; Revue suisse 
de psychologie et de psychologie appliquée. Bern: 
Hans Huber. Vol. 1, No. 1/2, 1942. Quarterly. 
Fr. 18 per annum. 


1745. Morin, H. Ein Problem der Tel 
(A problem of teleology.) Theoria, 1945, 11, 20-39, 
—The concept of purpose is shown to resolve itself 
into two contrasting components. In one of these, 
purpose is an aim and an effect and therefore a future 
event. In the other component, purpose is a cause 
and therefore a present event.—K. F. Muensinger 
(Colorado). 

1746. Nuttin, J. L’Institut de Psychologie et de 
Pédagogie a l’Université de Louvain. (The Institute 
of Psychology and Pedagogy at the University of 
Louvain.) Louvain: E. Nauwelaerts, 1945. 
181.—In 1943 the School of Pedagogy of the Uni- 
versity of Louvain celebrated its twentieth anni- 
versary. During the same year it considered the 
institution of a school of applied psychology, and in 
1944 the School of Pedagogy became the Institute of 
Applied Psychology and Pedagogy. The author 
takes this occasion to review the history of the 
University of Louvain and the history of psychology 
in Belgium. Founded in 1425, the university played 
an important part in the development of hu 
Following the French Revolution, however, the em- 
phasis of the curriculum was more in the phi 
cal and scientific areas. As a part of this movement, 
the School of Pedagogy was developed. Its 
establishment wae preented by abe institution of a 

rofessorship of psychology and a 
febbdontuees During the years 1914 to 1918, the 
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interests of this laboratory turned to the fields of 
mental testing and scientific pedagogy. Finally in 
1923 the School of Pedagogy was formally launched. 
As the school became widely known, it began to 
attract students from most of the European countries 
and from abroad. Summaries of doctoral disserta- 
tions are included in the article (see 20: 1796, 1825, 
1969, 2077, 2099, 2103). A photograph of A. 
Michotte Van den Berck, president of the Institute, 
appears as a frontispiece.—G. A. Kimble (Brown). 


1747. Peters, C. C., Townsend, A., & Traxler, 
A. E. Research methods and designs. Rev. educ. 
Res., 1945, 15, 377-393.—Various educational and 
psychological studies are described in terms of the 
manner in which the data were statistically treated 
and presented. Comment is made on significant 
investigations using no statistical terms and examples 
of research using the classical procedure of difference 
between means or difference between proportions 
divided by the standard error of the difference. 
There is a critical discussion of studies using the 
newer techniques such as Fisher’s ¢ test, analysis of 
variance, covariance, chi-square, and those with no 
inferences about where the “true” values in a parent 
population lie. 89-item bibliography.—A. F. Zander 
(Springfield College). 

1748. Sells, S. B., & Travers, R. M. W. Ob- 
servational methods of research. Rev. educ. Res., 
1945, 15, 394-407.—The authors review typical 
studies using research methods based upon survey 
technics, the use of interviews in opinion and market 
research, anecdotal records, case studies, auto- 
biography, direct observation, and machine record- 
ing. Ratings and rating scales are described as used 
for rating teachers, course evaluation and outcome, 
speech, home environment status, behavior, jobs, 
employee efficiency, and other researches. Material 
is drawn from several related fields which use these 
research instruments as well as from educational 
research proper. Transferability of method to 
problems in educational research has been the chief 
criterion in the selection of references. 105-item 
bibliography.—A. F. Zander (Springfield College). 


1749. Sickles, W. R. In defense of the theory of 
order—a reply to Ivan D. London. Psychol. Rev., 
1946, 53, 55-66.—This is a reply to London’s attack 
(see 20: 21) on the author’s Theory of Order and the 
psycho-geometry supporting this theory. Each 
criticism is taken in turn and discussed to clarify the 
issues involved.— M. A. Tinker (Minnesota). 


1750. Symonds, P. M., & Ellis, A. The case study 
a8 a research method. Rev. educ. Res., 1945, 15, 
$52-359.—A review is given of the literature on the 
use of the case study in research methodology. 
Topics treated are: (a) the value of the case study as 
research method; (b) innovations in gathering and 
treating case study research data; and (c) some 
significant researches utilizing case studies. 60-item 
bibliography.—A. F. Zander (Springfield College). 

1751. Taylor, C. V. Biology and the public mind. 
Amer. Nat., 1945, 79, 14-27.—As we enter a period 
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of reconstruction following a war, it becomes im- 
portant to ask ourselves how we, as biological 
scientists, can aid in the prevention of another con- 
flict. To the author, an accurate scientific knowledge 
of the biological nature of man seems essential to the 
understanding of individual and group differences 
which are the basis of war. This necessary knowl- 
edge can probably be best acquired through a more 
careful investigation of man’s phylogenetic history. 
As biological scientists, we subscribe to the tenet that 
a thread of continuity connects all the stages of the 
course of evolutionary development and that by 
studying man’s evolutionary past, we may under- 
stand his present behavior. Through the process of 
evolution, the human organism has acquired the 
ability of, on occasion, behaving rationally. Thus, 
he should be able, if guided scientifically, to avoid 
recourse to arms to settle his disputes.—G. A. Kimble 
(Brown). 

1752. Zunini,G. Causa e fine in biologia. Rifles- 
sioni di uno psicologo. (Cause and end in biology. 
Reflections of a psychologist.) Arch. Psicol. Neurol. 
Psichiat., 1942, 3, 455-474.—After an exposition of 
the arguments against finalism and an analysis of 
the criteria which are at the basis of such an inter- 
pretation, the author points out the reasons why the 
organism has to be conceived as a totality in which 
the single activities are linked together in a vital 
cycle directed towards an end—M. Stuparich 
(Rome). 


[See also abstracts 1756, 2033, 2044, 2055. ] 


NERVOUS SYSTEM 


1753. Bernhard, C. G. Distribution of inter- 
nuncial activity in a multineuron reflex chain. J. 
Neurophysiol., 1945, 8, 393-408. 

1754. Berry, R. J. A. Recent advances in the 
study of the brain as the implement of the mind. 
Proc. roy. Soc. Edinb., 1944, 62B, 85—96.—Correla- 
tions between brain size and/or brain weight are 
considered. As an index of brain size, a rough 
measure of volume (length X breadth X height) is 
employed. It has been demonstrated that the brain 
develops rapidly in the normal individual, doubling 
its weight in 2 months after birth and trebling it in 
12. Beyond 12 months, the increase in brain weight 
proceeds more slowly. In a selected group of mental 
defectives, it is shown that the normal brain weight 
of the 2}-year-old child is not attained until the age 
of 25 years. The development of brain volume 
presents an almost exactly parallel picture. It is 
further shown that mean brain weight and mean 
brain size decrease with an increase in the degree of 
mental deficiency. The measurements resulting in 
these generalizations were made post mortem, using a 
technique which eliminates errors that have vitiated 
the results of many earlier experiments. A theory 
of brain function is advanced according to which the 
cortex is divided into three functionally discrete 
layers: (1) the infragranular cortex is assumed to 
mediate the function of instinctual activities, (2) the 
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granular cortex has a receptive function, and (3) the 
supragranular layer is the locus of control, inhibition, 
and educability. The various types of mental 
disturbance and deficiency are postulated to be the 
result of dysfunction in different cortical layers.— 
G. A. Kimble (Brown). 


1755. Chauchard, P. Le systéme nerveux et ses 
inconnues. (The nervous system and its mysteries.) 
Paris: Presses Universitaires de France, 1941. Pp. 
126. Fr. 12.—This book reviews for the lay public 
the classical and modern notions of the general 
functioning of the nervous system. Particular em- 
phasis is given to the studies of chronaxie by Lapic- 
que and his school, of which the author is a repre- 
sentative—P. Jampolsky (Sorbonne). 


1756. Gemelli, A., & Trabattoni, C. Un elet- 
troencefalografo a penna scrivente a inchiostro per 
uso clinico. (An electroencephalograph with an ink- 
writing pen, for clinical use.) Arch. Psicol. Neurol. 
Psichiat., 1942, 3, 349-357.—A detailed description 
is given of the electroencephalograph and its char- 
acteristics.— _M. Stuparich (Rome). 


1757. Hodgkin, A. L., & Huxley, A. F. Resting 
and action potentials in single nerve fibres. J. 
Physiol., 1945, 104, 176-195.—A special technic for 
introducing a microelectrode 100y in diameter into 
the giant axons of the squid without affecting the 
externally recorded action potential is described. 
Changing the medium surrounding the fiber from oil 
to sea water did not affect the action potential re- 
corded across the axon membrane. The amplitude 
of the action potential is probably about one and one- 
third greater than the resting potential. This differ- 
ence must be due to a genuine reversal of potential 
at the surface membrane, for it is too large to be 
accounted for by a junction potential between 
axoplasm and microelectrode. A theoretical discus- 
sion of these results is given.—P. Kellaway (McGill). 


1758. Koshtojanz, C. S. [Contribution to the 
history of the discovery by I. M. Setchenov of 
central inhibition.] Usp. sovrem. biol., 1945, 19, 
372-380. 


1759. Lenz, H. Raumsinnstirungen bei Hirnver- 
letzungen. (Disturbances of spatial sense in brain 
wounds.) Disch.Z. Nervenheilk., 1944, 157, 22-64.— 
Fifty-six soldiers with open brain wounds were des- 
ignated positive cases because they exhibited dis- 
turbances in the sense of direction in walking, 
drawing (Barany method), alignment of hand. 
writing, and positioning of the arm or of a stick. The 
location of the lesion in these cases was always 
approximately the same, namely, in the transitional 
area of the right parieto-occipital cortex. Negative 
cases evidenced none or only a few isolated instances 
of these directional disturbances; even after freezing 
or spraying the area of the lesion, no disturbances in 
the sense of direction appeared. The lesion in the 
negative cases was either on the left side or, if on the 
right side, somewhat removed from the parieto- 
occipital transitional area. The main conclusion 
from both clinical findings and experimental results 
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(freezing of the wounded brain area and stim 
of the peripheral sense organ) indicates the 
significance of the dorsal, i.e., right parieto-occipital, 
cortical region for all directional operations in yigygi 
and sensorimotor space.— F. C. Sumner (Howard), 


1760. Miller, J. A. Studies in the biology of the 
leech. IX. The gross nervous system. Ohio J. Sq. 
1945, 45, 233-246. : 

1761. Rusinov, V. S. ([Electroencep 

and the trace effects of the cerebral cortex. ] 
Biol. Méd. exp. URSS, 1944, 17, No. 3, 18-20.—It was 
found that the electroencephalograms of persons 
suffering from epilepsy showed a persistent alpha 
rhythm, but after each epileptoid impulse this 
rhythm changed in amplitude. Frequently it was 
found that a similar trace effect produced by’a light 
stimulus either augmented or dampened the alpha 
rhythm, depending on whether or not the light 
stimulus was applied during the refractory phase of 
the epileptoid impulse.—R. A. Bauer (U. S. Naval 
Reserve). 


1762. Sperry, R. W. The problem of central 
nervous reorganization after nerve regeneration and 
muscle transposition. Quart. Rev. Biol., 1945, 20, 
311-369.—This is a review of the literature on the 
problems of central nervous system reorganization or 
behavior readjustments following nerve damage and 
regeneration, or following nerve, muscle, or sense 
organ transplantation. It was originally prepared 
as a report for the Committee on Medical Research, 
OSRD. Its importance in relation to predictions for 
recovery of function in war surgery cases is obvious. 
The review considers the following problems: the 
effects of interchanging motor nerves (for hind 
limb, forelimb, facial nerve, autonomic nerves, and 
others); the results of muscle transposition (limb 
muscles and ocular muscles); the effects of inter- 
changing sensory nerves; and skin grafts and the 
transposition of sense organs (the latter in relation 
to classic experiments on spatial localization). Old 
experiments on these problems are critically re- 
interpreted. The general conclusion is that the 
possibilities of central nervous reorganization or 
reintegration following peripheral derangements, 
sensory or motor, are extremely limited.—W. & 
Kappauf (Princeton). 


1763. Spilberg, P. I. [The human electro- 
encephalogram during intellectual wee Bull. 
Biol. Méd. exp. URSS, 1944, 17, No. 3, 20-22.—Spil- 
berg’s studies show that with intensive activity of 
the cerebral cortex the oscillations of medium fre- 
quency waves (50—100—200 hertz) are augmented 
and that high frequency discharges appear. Al 
waves disappear temporarily but reap in time. 
These results reaffirm the fact that alpha waves are 
associated with a condition of brain rest and that 
medium and high frequency waves are 
with an active condition of the brain.—R. A. Bauer 
(U. S. Naval Reserve). 


764. Titeca, J. Les appiications cliniques de 
pelecero-anstehalogregtie. PF Clinical applications of 
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electroencephalography.) Brux. méd., 1945, 25, 497— 
506. 
1765. Trabattoni, C., & Zunini, G. Le modifica- 
zioni dell’elettroencephalo, effetto di 
stimolazioni sensoriali. (Modifications of the elec- 
troencephalogram due to sensory stimulation.) 
Arch. Psicol. Neurol. Psichiat., 1942, 3, 391-398.—It 
isnot possible to admit as demonstrated the existence 
of the effect of conditioning caused by associated 
eflective and noneffective stimuli on the suppression 
or diminution of trains of alpha waves in the electro- 
encephalogram. Although there are reasons to 
assume that attention, especially in the field of visual 

ption, has an effect on the alpha waves, the 
authors think that this fact does not justify the 
importance attached to attention by Durup and 
Fessard. The present results show that the nature 
and mechanism of the electroencephalogram, in spite 
of the numerous studies made by hundreds of in- 
vestigators, still remains obscure—M. Stuparich 
(Rome). 

1766. Vianna Dias, M. On the cerebral motor 
cortex of the ant-eater (Temandua tetradactyla L.) ; 
preliminary report. Rev. brasil. Biol., 1945, 5, 377- 
382. 

1767. Vorontsov, D. S. [On the action current 
in frog sartorius.] Bull. Biol. Méd. exp. URSS, 
1945, 19, No. 4, 20-22. 


[See also abstracts 1768, 1772, 1819, 1839, 1863, 
1877, 1904, 1917, 1934, 1940, 1953. ] 


RECEPTIVE AND PERCEPTUAL 
PROCESSES 


1768. Adrian, E. D. Electric responses of the 
human eye. J. Physiol., 1945, 104, 84-104.—Two 
components, due respectively to a scotopic and to a 
photopic mechanism of the retina, may be distin- 
guished in the electric response of the human eye 
to a brief flash of light. The photopic component 
which is produced by white light or by monochro- 
matic light of all colors except blue is a brief diphasic 
potential—an initial negativity of the cornea followed 
by a shorter positive change. The scotopic com- 
ponent is produced by light of all colors except deep 
red and is a slower monophasic change with the 
cornea positive. The photopic component is present, 
the scotopic absent in the light-adapted eye. The 
scotopic component is greatly increased by dark 
adaptation; the photopic is only slightly enhanced. 
Changes in the intensity of light alter the magnitude 
but not the form of these potentials. The photopic 
response is more dependent on the brightness of the 
central part of the retina, the scotopic on that of the 
periphery. The scotopic response has not been 
detected when the flash is thrown on a field already 


lit to a bright f 2 iv. ft. c.—P. 
(McGill, ghtness of 2 equiv. ft. c—P. Kellaway 


1769. Arts, J. Jottings from my experiences with 
the sound of bells. J. acoust. Soc. Amer., 1946, 17, 
231.—Certain tone: that are faintly audible in the 
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sounds of small bells are probably difference tones. 
—E. G. Wever (Princeton). 

1770. Autrum, H. Uber Gehtr und Erschiit- 
terungssinn bei Locustiden. (On audition and the 
vibration sense in locusts.) Z. vergl. Phystol., 1941, 
28, 580-637.—The auditory function in locusts was 
studied by recording action currents from the 
tympanic nerve of the detached leg. The song of the 
male (up to a distance of 38 meters) produced re- 
sponses in the nerves of the anterior legs, but not in 
the other 2 pairs. The organs in all legs responded 
to pure tones of 200 c.p.s., but only those of the 
anterior pair to 20,000 c.p.s. These organs were 
amazingly sensitive to vibrations of the supportin 
surface; in one species the optimal frequency joull 
be received at an amplitude of only 0.036 my. It is 
the mediation of this vibratory sense that makes 
possible the reception of air vibrations which can be 
transmitted through the movement of the supporting 
surface. The minimal force necessary to stimulate 
the auditory receptors is about the same as in man, 
at the optimal frequencies. It is the acceleration, not 
the rapidity of variation, that is the effective stimu- 
lus.—(Courtesy Année psychol.). 

1771. Bender, M. B., & Furlow, L. T. Phenom- 
enon of visual extinction in homonymous fields and 
psychologic principles involved. Arch. Neurol. 
Psychiat., Chicago, 1945, 53, 29-33.—Extensive study 
of the recovery of visual function in a patient ex- 
hibiting right homonymous hemianopsia following a 
gunshot wound of the left occipitoparietal cortex in- 
dicates that “‘the failure to appreciate an image on 
one side, as tested by Oppenheim’s method, is not 
due to inattention but is the result of underlying 
normal psychologic mechanisms.” The authors 
found that “visual stimuli originating in the normal 
homonymous field of vision tended to suppress or 
obscure the image originating simultaneously in the 


_ opposite, affected, field of vision. The more stimula- 


tion there was in the normal field, the less the patient 
saw in the pathologic field of vision. The affected 
field showed fluctuation of sensation.” Rivalry, 
dominance, and attention are discussed as possible 
explanatory principles—K. S. Wagoner (DePauw). 


1772. Bishop, G. H. Neural mechanisms of 
cutaneous sense. Physiol. Rev., 1946, 26, 77-102.— 
Bishop’s thesis is that sensation as a central phenom- 
enon and the activity of peripheral sense organs may 
be reduced to a common denominator of the pattern 
of nonspecific impulses in the peripheral nerves. The 
concept of sensory modality may be relegated to a 
generalization. Each class of sense organs activates 
fibers within size ranges whose maxima at least are 
characteristic. The pathway to the higher centers 
is interrupted at successive synaptic levels where 
spatial summation, mutual facilitation, and col- 
lateral activation intervene, resulting in activity 
characteristic of the level. Sensation is only the 
final response and not necessarily the most physio- 
logically significant. The characteristics of pain are 
discussed. Below the intensity of stimulation re- 
quired for pain, activation of pain endings induces 
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sensations qualitatively different from pain, which, 
fused with touch and temperature, may contribute 
to the complex painless sensations of casual experi- 
ence. Localizing capacity is correlated with the 
utility of the part in localizing objects in space as 
well as with density of innervation. The distressing 
character of visceral pain may be partly due to 
inability to localize (i.e., evaluate) it precisely. 
ie gia bibliography —M. E. Morse (Baltimore, 

1773. Bromberg, E. E., & Theophilov, P. P. On 
a new entoptic phenomenon in polarized light. 
C. R. Acad. Sci. URSS, 1941, 32, 192-195.—The 
entoptic phenomenon commented on is one reported 
by Neuberger. He found that, when the sky is 
viewed through a polarizer with a Savar plate placed 
between it and the eye, a weak system of interference 
fringes appears. This phenomenon is explained by 
the present authors in terms of concepts developed 
by Helmholtz to explain the Haidinger figure. The 
yellow spot of the eye is a partial radial analyzer 
which is apt to reduce to a different degree the 
illumination in different parts of the field through a 
polarizer. The degree of weakening is determined 
by the reciprocal orientation of the polarized plane 
of the light hitting the eye and the plane of prefer- 
ential absorption by the radial eye analyzer—the 
yellow spot. A number of experiments are reported 
to substantiate this hypothesis.—R. A: Bauer (U. S. 
Naval Reserve). 

1774. Burt, C. The relation between eye-colour 
and defective colour-vision. Eugen. Rev., 1946, 37, 
149-156.—Results obtained from a series of in- 
vestigations indicate (1) a small but consistent 
correlation between deficiencies of color vision and 
dark pigmentation of the iris and (2) the existence of 
intermediate and anomalous types of color vision 
as well as the two sharply distinguished types com- 
monly accepted. The former cases account largely 
for the correlations with pigmentation, and these in 
turn depend on several causal processes: (a4) weak- 
ness in red-green discrimination may be due to 
genetic linkage or to an exceptional pigmentation 
which may aggravate latent tendencies, or, in other 
cases, to differences in pigment metabolism; and (0) 
defects in blue, and possibly yellow, discrimination 
seem due to the absorption of certain light rays by 
the more densely pigmented macula. Factor analysis 
is suggested to distinguish the chief types, and more 
detailed studies by a wide variety of laboratory tests 
in cases and their relatives are called for—G. C. 
Schwesinger (War Relocation Authority). 

1775. Carlens, E. The nature of the acoustic 
lesion in acute otitis media; a comparison between 
otitic infections due to pneumococcus type 3 and 
those of other origin. Acta oto-laryng., Stockh., 
1944, 32, 453-466. 

1776. Cheng, L. T., Kwoh, T. H., & Ting, K. S. 
A simple dark adaptometer. Chin. med. J., 1945, 
63A, 188-190.—A simple and inexpensive instru- 
ment of considerable precision for determination of 
vitamin A deficiency in human subjects consists of 
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a long wooden box divided into two chambers by g 
ground-glass screen and a removable arrow silhouette 
plate behind. The front chamber serves as an eye 
tube, while the rear chamber contains bulb A (2 
200w.) connected in series with bulb B (220v. 75w,), 
the latter being attached to the rear outside wall and 
wrapped in black cloth to prevent any esca of 
light. The inner surface is lined with white 
paper. Determination of dark adaptation is made in 
a dark room with the subject seated comfortably and 
gazing with both eyes at the glass screen. The 
arrow silhouette plate is Sena just as bulb A is 
switched on. After 3 minutes, the switch is turned 
so as to light both bulbs A and B, and the arrow 
silhouette plate is replaced. The subject senses at 
once complete darkness as the luminosity of bulb A 
is suddenly decreased by the resistance of bulb B. 
Time is recorded with a stop watch from that 
moment until the subject’s report of definitely 
recognizing the arrow on the plate. This interval is 
the measure of the subject’s dark-adaptation time, 
The normal dark-adaptation time for this apparatus 
is derived by averaging the dark-adaptation times, 
once they have become constant, for 10 healthy 
young subjects fed daily one vitamin A tablet (9000 
I. U. of vitamin A).—F. C. Sumner (Howard). 
1777. Dyson, G. W. Let’s hear about it. Sci. 
Mon., N. Y., 1946, 62, 267—270.—A report is given 
of the development of the V-51R Ear Warden, now 
being distributed to the Fleet as general issue, to 
protect the hearing of naval personnel against in- 
jurious high noise levels.—E. Girden (Brooklyn). 
1778. Elder, J. H. Note on Dunlap’s remedy for 
defective color vision. Psychol. Bull., 1946, 43, 77- 
79.—The writer stresses the need for thoroughly 
reliable observations on the effect of vitamin A on 
defective color vision suggested by Knight Dunlap 
(see 19: 2121).—S. Ross (U. S. Naval Reserve). 
1779. Engelmann, C. Versuche tiber den Ge- 
schmacksinn des Huhnes. IV. Der Einfluss von 
Korngrésse und Kornerformen auf die Beliebtheit 
einiger Getzeidearten bei Zwerghiihnern. (Investi- 
gation on the sense of taste in the chicken. IV. The 
influence of size of grains and of their form upon the 
preference for certain kinds of cereals in dw hens.) 
Z. Tierpsychol., 1940-1941, 4, 204-218.—Artificial 
grains were made of wheat flour in the shape of 
wheat grains, maize, and pease, and of various 
sizes. When hungry, the chickens the 
largest from among the grains of a given shape. As 
they became satiated, they selected the smaller bits, 
which were easier to swallow. With size constant, 
they preferred the wheat form to that of pease, and 
pease to maize. The relative influence of the size 
and shape factors varied with the degree of hunger; 
the most preferred grains were those combining the 
favored shape and size.—(Courtesy Année 
1780. Engelmann, C. Versuche tiber den Ge 
schmacksinn des Huhnes. V. Die ein- 
zelner Kérnerformen bei nur optischer Darbietung. 
(Investigations on the sense of taste in the chicken. 
V. The preference for certain forms of grains pre 
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sented in a purely optical fashion.) Z. Tierpsychol., 
1940-1941, 4, 283-347.—In an earlier experiment, 
chickens were shown to have definite size and shape 

erence in their selection of grains artificially 
formed of wheat flour (see 20: 1779). In this investi- 
gation, the chicken was allowed to select one food by 
means of its sketch on the containing box. Utilizing 
solely this visual cue, the choices were similar to those 
of the previous experiment.—(Courtesy Année 
psychol.). 

1781. Engelmann, C. Versuche iiber den Ge- 
schmacksinn des Huhnes. VI. er angeborenen 
Formvorlieben bei Hiihnern. (Investigations on the 
sense of taste in the chicken. VI. On innate prefer- 
ences for certain food forms.) Z. Tierpsychol., 1941- 
1942, 5, 42-59.—-Chicks were raised in a brooder and 
fed a paste prior to the experiment, being allowed no 
experience with grain. When finally presented with 
the opportunity to choose, they preferred the cereals 
to pease, and oats to wheat. From among arti- 
ficial grains of various sizes, they selected those ap- 
proximating the natural grains. At first the form 
preferred was that of rye, but later the choice became 
wheat.—(Courtesy Année psychol.). 


1782. Engelmann, C. Versuche iiber den Ge- 
schmacksinn des Huhnes. VII. Der Geschmack der 
Bitterstoffe und Zucker. (Investigations on the 
sense of taste in the chicken. VII. The taste for 
bitter and sweet substances.) Z. Tierpsychol., 1941-— 
1942, 5, 409-431.—The preference of chickens for 
aqueous solutions of various substances was deter- 
mined. Pure water was preferred to all solutions 
when the concentration was rather great. All 
substances tested had a disagreeable taste for the 
fowl; their sense of taste appears more rudimentary 
than that of the duck or the pigeon. There appeared 
to be 3 discriminations possible: salt, acid, and 
bitter-sweet, the last of which was the most disagree- 
able. When added substances made the solutions 
more viscous without altering the taste, they were 
ia) more frequently—(Courtesy Année psy- 
chol.). 


1783. Fleischer, E. Farbensehen. (Color vision.) 
Pfliig. Arch. ges. Physiol., 1943, 246, 803-819.—A 
new theory of color vision, called the theory of 
borderline excitations, is proposed to explain such 
experimentally demonstrable phenomena of vision as 
so-called contrast, color constancy, and coloredness 
of colorless light which are not adequately explained 
by the classic theories of Helmholtz, Franz, and 
Hering. The following six principles of the theory of 
borderline excitations are phenomenologically de- 
rived and experimentally proved: the fundamental 
characteristics of colors are the phenomena of light 
and shade; there are two kinds of visual excitations; 
visual excitations originate along the borderlines 
which portray themselves upon the retina; no visual 
excitation arises where the interior of a uniform 
surface portrays itself upon the retina; the two kinds 
of excitation arise always simultaneously and side by 
side at the borderline; of the two kinds of excitation, 
the one is to be reduced to the exogenous light-effect, 
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the other to an endogenous counteraction. Accord- 
ing to this theory of borderline excitations, which is 
in reality a synthesis of Helmholtz’s 3-component 
theory and Hering’s notion of the antagonism of 
retinal processes, the phenomenon of contrast dis- 
appears as a special process——F.C. Sumner 
(Howard). 

1784. Freund, H. Das Phinomen der hervort- 
retenden Farben unter typologischen Gesichtspunkt. 
(The phenomenon of color relief from the typological 
point of view.) Z. Psychol., 1942, 152, 257-292.— 
It has been observed that certain colors seem to 
stand out from the surface of the colored objects. 
To investigate this phenomenon quantitatively, 
colored slits were presented to the subject at a dis- 
tance of 4 meters in an otherwise dark room, with 
instructions to equate the apparent distances of the 
several slits from the eye. For some subjects (group 
A), apparent equality was obtained when the red 
was 23 cm., the yellow 15 cm., and the green 10 cm. 
behind the blue. In other subjects (group B), 
the order was systematically reversed, while in a 
third group the judgments were less orderly and 
constant. Under daylight illumination the differ- 
ences were in the same direction but less marked. 
The experimenter relates the differences in judgment 
to characterological factors: group A corresponds to 
Jaensch’s type J, (integrated) and group B to type 
S: (synesthetic).—(Courtesy Année psychol.). 

1785. Frisch, K. v. Die Bedeutung des Geruch- 
sinnes im Leben der Fische. (The importance of 
olfaction in the life of fish.) Naturwissenschaften, 
1941, 29, 321-343.—The anatomical separation of 
the organs of taste and of smell in fish does not 
permit agreement with Nagel’s distinction between 
taste as a chemical sense for liquids and olfaction as a 
sense stimulated only by gases; the reactions of 
minnows to odorous substances are abolished by 
section of the olfactory nerves. Fish utilize olfaction 
in detecting the presence of food, enemies, and 
members of their own species. There is a certain 
inverse relation between the development of ol- 
faction and that of vision. The pike responds to an 
odorous food only if it is visible, while the eel can 
respond immediately on the basis of olfaction alone. 
—(Courtesy Année psychol.). 

1786. Gliickauf, E. A photoelectric method of 
measuring directly the ratio of two illuminations. 
J. sci. Instrum., 1945, 22, 34-36.—See Biol. Abstr. 
19: 18120. 

1787. Goldner, A. Occupational deafness. Arch. 
Otolaryng., Chicago, 1945, 42, 407-411.—This review 
of industrial aural hygiene describes the causes of 
occupational deafness (noise or explosive sound, 
poisons and chemical agents, changes in barometric 
pressure, and results of trauma) ; methods of measur- 
ing noise; the physiopathology of occupational deaf- 
ness; occupations regarded as noisy (‘those in 
which workers are prone to have deafness after vary- 
ing periods of exposure’); methods of diagnosing 
chronic occupational deafness (evaluation of the 
industrial environment, history and examination of 
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the worker, clinical signs); and possible preventative 
measures.—A. C. Hoffman (Tufts). 

1788. Gorton, W. S. Demountable soundproof 
rooms. J. acoust. Soc. Amer., 1946, 17, 236-239.— 
Either single or double-walled soundproof rooms of 
reasonable effectiveness may be constructed of metal 
and composition board panels with rockwool blankets 
between panels. These are easily set up and de- 
mounted.—E. G. Wever (Princeton). 

1789. Giz, H. Uber den Art und Individual- 
geruch bei Fischen. (On the specific and individual 
odor of fish.) Z. vergl. Physiol., 1941, 29, 1-45.— 
Blinded minnows were successfully trained to 
differentiate among currents of water from aquaria 
containing various species of fish (or no fish), with 
reward provided by feeding and punishment by 
mechanical shock. It was thus demonstrated that 
these minnows can perceive substances transmitted 
by water and that different specific substances are 
given off by different species. Further, differential 
responses were established to sex and age differences 
in the same species. Spontaneous flight reactions 
were observed in untrained minnows when currents 
came from aquaria containing a pike, a catfish, or a 
perch. The specific differential training became 


impossible after ablation of the olfactory bulbs, 
although differentiation between the fish and no-fish 
situations was still possible (probably based on 
gustation).—(Courtesy Année psychol.). 

1790. Green, E. L., & Sloan, L. L. Two criteria 


for the selection of color vision test plates. /. opt. 
Soc. Amer., 1945, 35, 723-730.—The value of any 
individual pseudoisochromatic test plate has often 
been measured by the average of two quantities, 
namely the number of times that it misclassifies 
color-defectives and the number of misclassifications 
of color-normals. It is here proposed that the 
average difference between these two quantities is 
also of diagnostic value, particularly when choices 
must be made among plates having moderate to high 
rates of misclassification. Also, the two quantities 
should be given differential weighting in reference 
to the fact that the misclassification of normals is a 
more serious error than the misclassification of 
defectives.— L. A. Riggs (Brown). 

1791. Harris, J. D. Auditory acuity in severe 
aero-otitis media. J. acoust. Soc. Amer., 1945, 17 
139—143.—Subjects in which the Eustachian tube 
was “locked,” preventing proper ventilation of the 
middle ear, were exposed to a pressure of 3.4 atmos- 
pheres, and as a result various degrees of pathology 
as observed clinically were present. However, for 
most degrees of pathology, there was little or no loss 
of acuity; only in those cases in which a considerable 
quantity of fluid was present in the middle was there 
a notable loss.—E£. G. Wever (Princeton). 

1792. Herlitz, G. Studien tiber die konsensuelle 
Hautgefissreaktion Neugeborener bei Kilteein- 
wirkung. (Studies on the consensual reaction of the 
cutaneous vessels of newborn to the influence of 
cold.) Acta paediat., Stockh., 1943, 30, 434-447.— 
See Child Develpm. Abstr. 19: 371. 
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1793. Heuven, J. A. v. Uber das Schitzen yon 
Kreisscheiben. (On the estimation of circular disks.) 
Z. Psychol., 1942, 152, 332-338.—The subjects in this 
experiment attempted to equate the diameter of one 
circle, presented alone, with that of a 28-cm. circle 
presented with an enveloping concentric circle the 
diameter of which was varied up to 100 cm. 
the compared circles were actually equal, the ep. 
veloped one appeared the larger; to make them ap- 
pear equal, the diameter of the other had to be 
increased as much as 3.25 cm. The size of the 
enveloping circle and differences in color between 
the central disk and the surrounding annulus had no 
effect upon the illusion.—(Courtesy Année psychol.), 


1794. Jewett, G. M. A note on the relation be- 
tween subjective estimates of the desirability and 
the lasting quality of certain perfumes and their cost, 
J. gen. Psychol., 1945, 33, 285-290.—Three pairs of 
perfumes, each containing an inexpensive member 
(SOc an ounce) and an expensive one ($8 to $16 per 
ounce), were compared as to general “‘desirability” 
or affect and “‘lasting quality’”’ by 69 judges who were 
presented the smell stimulus only as a basis for their 
preferences. The investigator concluded from the 
data that in both respects the inexpensive perfumes 
produced substantially the same results as the 
expensive ones.—G. W. Hartmann (Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia). 

1795. Juul, A. Investigations in the microphone 
effect of the cochlea with some remarks on a new 
technique. Acta oto-laryng., Stockh., 1945, 33, 155.— 
Abstract. 

1796. Kartounian, T. Recherche pédologique sur 
la discrimination du caractére “naturel” dans |’- 
examen de la figure humaine photographiée. 
(Pedological research on the discrimination of the 
“natural” character in an examination of the photo- 
graphed human figure.) In Nuttin, J., L’ Institut de 
Psychologie et de Pédagogie a L’ Université de Louvain. 
Louvain: E. Nauwelaerts, 1945. Pp. 116-117.— 
Abstract. 

1797. Kekcheev, K. Kh. O izmenenii porogov 
akhromaticheskogo zreniia cheloveka pri deistvii 
ul’trakorotkikh, ul’trafiletovykh i rentgenovykh voln. 
(The change in threshold for achromatic light in 
persons subjected to far violet, ultraviolet and X-ray 
stimulation.) Probl. physiol. Opt., Acad. Sci. U. S.- 
S. R., 1941, 1, 77-79.— L. A. Riggs (Brown). 


1798. Keyser, G. Uber Wertung angeborener 
Fehler des Farbensehens. (Evaluation of heredi- 
tary defects in color vision.) Oslo: Bréggers, 1943. 
Pp. 173.—The main topics covered in the mon 
are the history of color vision research; the physi- 
ology and anatomy of color perception; analysis of 
signals, such as flags, lanterns, semaphores, etc., 
for the control of traffic on waterways, fai 
streets and in the air; current tests for 
color vision; possibilities for the improvement 
defective color vision; and the significance of color 
vision among naval and military personnel, truck 
drivers, railroad workers, aircraft personnel, police- 
men, and medical students. Research workers have 
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not been in agreement as to the importance of color 
yision for these various occupations because they 
have not taken into account the actual nature of 
trafic signals and the actual conditions under which 
the signals in the field must be recognized. The use 
of actual traffic signals filmed in color on Kodachrome 
at fixed distances appears to overcome these limita- 
tions. A test is described in which the red light of a 
lighthouse was filmed from a tender in the harbor 
of Oslo under conditions of total darkness and very 
low visibility; 32 individuals were tested with the 
developed film, and it was found that deuteranopes 
regularly report the light as green, while individuals 
with other color deficiencies as well as normals see 
itasred. The technique was found to be promising, 
and it is hoped that it will be extended to include 
other colored signals under various weather condi- 
tions. Tables, diagrams, and an extensive bibli- 
ography are given—J. L. Yager (Mooseheart 
Laboratory for Child Research). 


1799. Keyser, G. Anomalkvotientens plass i 
fargesansundersékelsen. (The place of the ‘“‘anom- 
alous quotient’’ in color sense investigation.) 
Tiddskr. norg. Laegeforb., 1945, 3, 1-23.—The writer 
discusses the use of this quotient in regard to 10 
types of color deficiencies and offers 60 brief case 
histories from various occupations and medical 
students as illustrations—M. L. Reymert (Moose- 
heart Laboratory for Child Research). 


1800. Koch, E. Ein neues Raumseh-Priifgerit. 
(A new testing apparatus for depth perception.) 
Luftfahrimedizin, 1941, 5, 317-321.—The construc- 
tion and standardization of a new apparatus for 
testing binocular depth perception are described in 
detail. This instrument is a special adaptation of 
Rollmann’s color stereoscope. Two half-portraits of 
a pyramid whose peak is towards the observer are 
reproduced in different colors, namely red and green, 
on a photographic plate forming the window of an 
internally and evenly illuminated box that is movable 
along two horizontal calibrated rods running to the 
shielded eyepiece. Before each of the two eyes, a 
color filter (one, red and the other, green) is held in 
the eyepiece, by means of which the color of one 
picture is absorbed and that of the other is let 
through. Within a certain range, the two half- 
images appear to fuse into one third-dimensional 
pyramid. The testee must touch with a pointer the 
apparent peak of the pyramid. The apparent 
height of the pyramid varies according to the actual 
distance of the photographic plate from the ob- 
server's eyes, being greater the farther away the 
plate is. Also varying with the distance of the plate 
from observer’s eyes is the apparent transverse 
width of the pyramid’s base. From these relations, 
standardized tables of measurements of depth per- 
ception are obtained for this apparatus.—F. C. 
Sumner (Howard). 


1801. Kranz, F. W. [Chm.] Tentative code for 
measurement of performance of Va aids. J. 
acoust. Soc. Amer., 1945, 17, 144-150.—The report 
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was presented by a committee of the American 
Hearing Aid Association.—E. G. Wever (Princeton). 


1802. Liischer, E., & Stampfli, H. Der Einfluss 
des verminderten Luftdruckes auf die Hérfihigkeit. 
(Influence of reduced atmospheric pressure on hear- 
ing.) Z. Hals-Nas.- u. Ohrenheilk., 1944, 49, 460- 
480.—The effects of reduced atmospheric pressure 
upon auditory acuity was studied in a low-pressure 
chamber of the Physiological Institute of Ziirich at 
altitudes of 412 (Ziirich), 4,000, and 6,000 meters. 
A Marconi-Ekco-audiometer with pitch range from 
64 to 8200 v.p.s. was used. Twenty-two normally 
hearing subjects, between 19 and 40 years of age, 
were given auditory stimuli by air conduction and by 
bone conduction, with or without the external ear 
passage being closed. Hearing curves for normal 
pressures were compared with those for abnormal 
pressures. Differences between external and middle 
ear pressure had no effect on hearing. In bone 
conduction with the ear passage either open or closed, 
there was no audiometrically demonstrable decrease 
with atmospheric pressure reduction within the 
ranges of the experiment. In the case of air conduc- 
tion, a hearing loss was not audiometrically demon- 
strable for pressure reductions. It is thought that 
hearing as a protective device functions without 
impairment up to loss of consciousness from oxygen 
impoverishment.— F. C. Sumner (Howard). 


1803. McFarland, R. A., Halperin, M. H., & 
Nevin, J. I. Visual thresholds as an index of 
physiological imbalance during insulin hypoglycemia. 
Amer. J. Physiol., 1946, 145, 299-313. 

1804. Mandl, F. Pain after amputation; simple 
stump pain; phantom sensation; causalgia. Acta 
med. orvent., Jerusalem, 1945, 4, 427-433. 


1805. Marchman, O. M., Jr. Diseases and de- 
fects in aircrew trainees. III. Visual system. War 
Med., Chicago, 1945, 8, 371-375.—Of 344,134 candi- 
dates for aircrew training, who had previously been 
examined at Army Medical Facilities for defects 
which would hinder general military service, 5.79% 
had ophthalmic diseases or defects which would 
disqualify them for aviation. The most frequent 
was extraocular muscle imbalance. Although practi- 
cally all these subjects were asymptomatic, they 
might become symptomatic due to fatigue or anoxia, 
and a large percentage of them will become so, 
irrespective of occupation, with increasing age. Low 
visual acuity and refractive errors formed the 
second largest disqualifying group. Visual require- 
ments for aircrews must be strict because good 
central and peripheral vision as well as range of 
vision must be maintained even under conditions of 
mild anoxia.—M. E. Morse (Baltimore, Md.). 


1806. Mayer-Hillebrand, F. Die geometrischen 
Tatischungen als Auswirkungen emein gel- 
tender ahrnehmungsgesetze. (The geometric 
illusions as effects of the general laws of perception.) 
Z. Psychol., 1942, 152, 126-210; 293-331.—The 
writer rejects the current explanations of optico- 
geometric illusions and shows how they may be 
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understood in terms of the general laws of perception. 
The perceived extent of an object depends upon the 
relation between the retinal image and the dimen- 
sions of the field of distinct vision, which of course 
varies with the distance from the eye. A vertical 
line appears longer than the equal horizontal because 
it is compared to the shorter vertical axis of the 
elliptical visual field. When the comparison is 
between objects at the same distance, the apparent 
size of the enveloped figure depends on the size of the 
enveloping figure, and the latter on the dimensions 
of the total field. Thus, a circle seen through a 
diaphragm appears larger, the smaller the diaphragm 
opening. The illusion is also influenced by the 
observer's attitude—analytic or synthetic. Dis- 
placement factors produce illusions of direction such 
as the Poggendorfi illusion. It is pointed out how 
the Greek architects had empirical knowledge of 
these effects, and modified their architectural forms 
to compensate for these expected errors of perception. 
—(Courtesy Année psychol.). 


1807. Mygind, S. H. Experimental histological 
studies on the labyrinth. Acta oto-laryng., Stockh., 
1945, 33, 75-116. 

1808. Mygind, S. H. Some orienting remarks 
about tuning-forks and audiometer, and about the 
registration of defects of hearing. Acta oto-laryng., 
Stockh., 1945, 33, 161-162.—Abstract. , 


1809. Nelson, J. H. Ideal seeing conditions: the 
study of the human visual system as a basis for 
prescribing lighting. Brit. J. indusir. Med., 1945, 
2, 224-232.—Specifications for ideal visual condi- 
tions with particular reference to factories are 
considered from the physical, physiological, and 
psychological viewpoints. The relation between the 
performance of the eye and its structure is shown in 
the case of visual acuity, and the significance of the 
time response of the retinal elements in explaining 
the dependence of performance on brightness level is 
pointed out. The psychological effects of color and 
the lightness of the surroundings are described and 
a to decoration—M. E. Morse (Baltimore, 

d.). 

1810. Ogle, K. N. Theory of the space-eikonom- 
eter. J. opt. Soc. Amer., 1946, 36, 20-32.—The 
space-eikonometer is an instrument consisting of 
fixed test elements and an adjustable magnifying 
lens system before the subject’s eyes. The deter- 
mination of aniseikonia (difference in size of images 
for the two eyes) is accomplished by measuring the 
horizontal and vertical components of the size differ- 
ence, and the angular deviation between the other- 
wise norma! declination of the vertical lines as seen 
by the two eyes. Previous instruments have been 
inadequate for making these determinations, partic- 
ularly because of the presence in them of the induced 
size effect. This effect cannot occur when the space- 
eikonometer is used.— L. A. Riggs (Brown). 


1811. Patt, H. M. Hearing loss from gunfire. 
Hosp. a anes Wash., 1945, 18, No. 11, 41-42. 
—Continued exposure to sustained gunfire results 
in diminishment of auditory sensitivity which may 
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or may not be reversible. Experimentation reveals 
individual differences in susceptibility to such hear. 
ing loss.—S. BE. Baden (U. S. Naval Reserve). 


1812. Piaget, J.. & Lambercier, M. La com. 
paraison visuelle des hauteurs & distances y, 
dans le plan fronto-paralléle. (The visual compari- 
son of heights at variable distances in the fronto. 
parallel plane.) Arch. Psychol., Geneve, 1943, 29, 
175—253.—This is an analysis of the mechanism of 
“perceptive comparisons’’ as opposed to those which 
use intelligence. Perceptive comparisons are de. 
scribed as comparisons in which the elements to be 
compared are perceived successively by means of a 
change of fixation so that the parts can be either 
dissociated or connected. ‘Operative comparisons,” 
on the other hand, leave the distinct parts to be 
compared unaltered by the process of comparing, 
Thus in the perceptive comparison of heights, the 
equality of two stimuli is a function of the distance 
between them, whereas operative comparison ignores 
this limitation. The stimuli employed in this study 
were iron wires set in discs at distances of 1, 1.12, 
1.42, and 1.80 meters and separated by distances of 
0.03, 0.25, 1, 2, and 3 meters. The heights to be 
compared varied from 7 to 13 cm., with a height of 
10 cm. serving as the standard. Subjects were 16 
adults, 15 children of 5—6 years, and 17 of 6-7 years. 
The results are analyzed in terms of the threshold of 
equality, given by the difference between the smallest 
and largest of the variables judged equal to the 
standard, and of the systematic error, measured by 
the difference between the standard and the thresh- 
old of equality. The threshold of equality was found 
to decrease with distance of separation and to depend 
upon age. Systematic errors were very marked and 
also a function of age. The actual operations in- 
volved in comparison are analyzed in detail.—W. £ 
Artus (Columbia). 


1813. Piaget, J., & Lambercier, M. Le probléme 
de la comparaison visuelle en profondeur (constance 
de la grandeur) et l’erreur systématique de |’étalon. 
(The problem of visual comparison in depth—size 
constancy—and the systematic error of the stand- 
ard.) Arch. Psychol., Gendve, 1943, 29, 255-308.— 
The authors continue their series of investigations of 
the development of perception with a study of size 
constancy. The point of departure is the systematic 
errors which are introduced when the subject chooses 
one or the other of the stimuli as the standard for 
comparison. The stimuli used were iron rods ar 
ranged in pairs to give four different situations for 
the comparison of size in depth. The subjects were 
24 children and 14 adults. It was found that at any 
age the systematic errors and the thresholds changed 
in value if the roles of the measuring and the meas- 
ured stimuli were interchanged. 


so, it was clear 
that the error at any age was more than the 

function of the transverse separations between 
stimuli. Furthermore, the systematic errors were 


larger for depth than when comparisons were 
in the same ne and with the same transverse 
separations. he authors conclude that size con- 
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stancy in depth results from a system of regulations 
and thus constitutes an essentially statistical phe- 
nomenon. The implications of the findings for 
Gestalt views on the structuring of the field are 
discussed.— W. E. Artus (Columbia). 


1814. Rey, A. Recherches sur la sensibilité 
cutanée normale et pathologique. (Investigations of 
normal and pathological cutaneous sensitivity.) 
Arch. Psychol., Genéve, 1943, 30, 1-63.—An apparatus 
which can serve as either esthesiometer or algesiom- 
eter is described. This apparatus has the advan- 
tage of enabling one to find thresholds rapidly and 
of reducing the need for attention to a minimum, 
Detailed instructions are given for finding thresholds 
for touch and for pain. The stability of these thresh- 
olds is compared for normal and pathological sub- 
jects. The effect of fatigue and of certain drugs on 
sensitivity is examined. A _ possible connection 
between touch and pain thresholds is discussed in the 
light of findings with pathological cases—W. E. 
Artus (Columbia). 

1815. Rokohl, R. Uber die regionale Verschied- 
enheit der Farbentiichtigkeit im zusammengesetzten 
Auge von Notonecta glauca. (On the regional differ- 
ence in color sensitivity in the compound eye of 
Notonecta glauca.) Z. vergl. Phystol., 1942, 29, 638- 
676.—In these experiments a fencing, which con- 
sisted of a drum vertically striped on the inside, was 
attached to the periphery of a dinner plate. The 
fenced plate could be turned uniformly by hand. 
The insects were placed in a small, round glass 
aquarium which remained stationarily suspended 
within the fenced area but did not touch the re- 
volving plate. Unifoem lighting conditions were 
maintained. The striping combination of the fence 
was varied so that each color (red, yellow, yellow- 
green, green, and blue) was pitted against one of four 
brightnesses of gray. First imagines, then larvae, 
were subjected to the experiment. Reactions of the 
insects fell into three categories: (1) strong, when 
they swam in the direction of the revolved fence; (2) 
moderately strong, when swimming movements 
(consisting of repeated asymmetrical leg-positions) 
confined the insect to the spot; and (3) weak, when 
merely an asymmetrical leg-position was taken. Re- 
sults for normal subjects were compared with those 
for subjects partially blinded by progressive lacquer- 
ing of their ommatidia, first in a dorsal-ventral 
direction and then in a ventral-dorsal direction. 
Among other things it is found that the long-wave 
colors have generally a higher stimulus value than 
short waves, the maximum lying in yellow-green; 
that no significant differences in reactivity exist 
between larvae and imagines; that there is zonal 
color blindness; that only the ommatidia dorsally 
situated and those of the ventral extremity and ven- 
tral margins are color blind; that in the transition 
from color-blind areas inwards, the colors drop out 
in the following order: yellow, blue, green, yellow- 
green, and red.— F. C. Sumner (Howard). 


1816. Ruff, S., & I. Untersuchungen 


liber die Erkennung der in der Fliegerei verwende- 
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ten farbigen Signallichter durch Farbenuntiichtige. 
(Investigations on the recognition by color-defectives 
of the colored signal lights used in flying.) Lufft- 
fahrimedizin, 1940, 5, 53-65.—Colors, principally 
red, green, and white, are used in the numerous light 
signals necessary today for the safety of aviation. 
Their discrimination is imperative. The present 
investigation was conducted on four types of color- 
defectives (protanomalous, protanopic, deuteranom- 
alous, and deuteranopic) in order to ascertain 
whether it was possible to make the color signal 
recognizable to these color-defectives by introducing 
an additional feature such as blinking or change of 
form. The results show that without the additional 
feature of blinking the percentage of error for recogni- 
tion of signal lights (corresponding to the position 
lamps of the plane) is high, particularly so for the 
protanopes (72.3%). When, however, the signal 
lights are blinked, the error is reduced to zero save 
in protanopes (13.8%). In the case of single star- 
signals (normally shot into the air from the ground), 
the percentage of error in recognition is also high, 
particularly so for the protanopes (77.5%). When, 
however, change in the form of the star signals 
(green—a single green star; white—a fourfold white 
star; and red—a single red star with luminous white- 
yellow tail) is introduced, the percentage of error in 
recognition is reduced to zero in all four types of 
color-defectives.— F. C. Sumner (Howard). 


1817. Sinden, R. H. Note on MacAdam’s deter- 
mination of chromaticity sensibilities. J. opt. Soc. 
Amer., 1945, 35, 737-742.—MacAdam, in his deter- 
mination of visual sensitivities to color differences 
(see 16: 3470), used filters to produce illuminants of 
the desired chromatic qualities. Very considerable 
errors may have arisen from the effects of selective 
absorption occurring in the optical media of the 
observer’s eye. Such errors would be particularly 
‘significant in an observer whose retinal pigmentation 
differed widely from that of the ‘1931 I.C.I. Stand- 
ard Observer,” whose data are basic to MacAdam’s 
computations. There is reason to suspect that one 
of the two observers in this study did have anomalous 
pigmentation, a condition frequently encountered.— 
L. A. Riggs (Brown). 

1818. Sloan, L. L. An improved screening test 
for red-green color deficiency composed of available 
pseudo-isochromatic plates. J. opt. Soc. Amer., 
1945, 35, 761-766.—The method described by Green 
and Sloan (see 20: 1790) was used to select 18 color 
vision test plates which were capable of a high 
d of differentiation between normal and color- 
deficient observers. The plates were selected from 
among 17 plates made for the Army Air Forces and 
36 made for the Navy by the American Optical 
Company.— L. A. Riggs (Brown). 

1819. Thauer, R., & Stuke, F. Uber die funk- 
tionnelle Bedeutung der motorischen Region der 
Grosshirnrinde fiir den Sehakt des Hundes. (On 
the functional significance of the motor region of the 
cerebral cortex for the visual act in the dog.) Pflig. 
Arch. ges. Physiol., 1940, 243, 347-369.—Perimetry 
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revealed the limits of the dog’s visual field to be 
about 50°-70° above the line of regard, 20°-60° 
below, 100°-125° on the temporal side, and 30°-45° 
on the nasal side. The overlap of the 2 fields was 
about 70°. Extirpation of one occipital lobe resulted 
in hemianopsia with preservation of a small central 
area. It appeared at first that cortical destruction 
in one motor region also produced hemianopsia. 
Further experiment revealed, however, that the 
motor destruction caused simply a disturbance of 
eye movements, which distorted the significance of 
the ocular response used as the critical sign in the 
= measurement.—(Courtesy Année psy- 
chol.). 


1820. Trabattoni, C. La percezione della pro- 
fondita come processo dinamico. (The perception 
of depth as dynamic process.) Arch. Psicol. Neurol. 
Psichiat., 1942, 3, 404-454.—The effect of depth, 
according to Gemelli and his collaborators, is the 
product of a subjective construction guided and 
determined by such factors as retinal disparity, 
ocular movements, and visual adaptation. Although 
under artificial conditions retinal disparity is the 
means of judging depth, in real life the perception of 
space which surrounds us, as well as a series of other 
factors, is important.—M. Stuparich (Rome). 


[See Si abstracts 1826, 1834, 1844, 1923, 2102, 
2150. 
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1821. Birch, H. G. The relation of previous ex- 
perience to insightful problem-solving. J. comp. 
Psychol., 1945, 38, 367—383.—This is a study of the 
genesis of stick-using behavior of 6 chimpanzees, 
aged 4-5 years. It was found that the perception 
of functional relations is dependent to a large extent 
upon previous experience. Previously experienced 
part processes are integrated into new patterns which 
appear as insightful solutions of a problem. Any 
interpretation of insight in situational terms alone is 
invalid. Ina case of insight, the animal’s perception 
of functional relationships is the result of the dy- 
namic interaction of past experiences and the ob- 
jective features of the situation ——K. F. Muensinger 
(Colorado). 


1822. Bock, A. Uber das Lernvermégen bei 
Asselin. (On the learning capacity of Aselli.) Z. 
vergl. Physiol., 1942, 29, 595-637.—That associative 
learning takes place in both Asellus aquaticus and 
Porcelio scaber was demonstrated by means of 
experiments in which the animals were successfully 
trained to take one of two alternative routes. Asellus 
was trained to go to the right or to the left in a 
horizontal T-formed choice apparatus and also to 
take the smooth or the rough surface of two under- 
ground routes. Porcellio was trained to go to the 
right or to the left in a horizontal T-formed choice 
apparatus and also to take the upward or the down- 
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ward sloping of two underground routes. Punish. 
ment was by means of a stroke from an artist's brush, 


Only the underground training of Asellus proved yp. 


successful, in that a strong tendency for the r 
was initially present and the difference become 
two underground forms in question was not suff. 
ciently pronounced.— F. C. Sumner (Howard). 


1823. Borell du Vernay, W. v. Assoziationsbild. 
ung und Sensibilisierung bei Tenebrio molitor |, 
(Formation of associations and sensitization jg 
Tenebrio molitor L.) Z. vergl. Physiol., 1942, 30, 84- 
116.—The larvae, previous to training, chose a rough 
pathway in preference to smooth. After 8 groups of 
10 trials each, with the rough path associated with 
shock, the smooth was chosen in 78% of the cases. 
The corresponding figure for adults similarly trained 
was 83%. That this is an example of true learning 
rather than sensitization is demonstrated by the lack 
of effect of shock distributed independent of choice 
of pathway. Marked similarity in trend and final 
level was observed between the learning of the same 
individual in the larval stage and in the later stage of 
development.—(Courtesy Année psychol.). 


1824. Cook, T. W. A group experiment on trans- 
fer of training. Bull. Canad. psychol. Ass., 1945, 5, 
98-99.—A simple puzzle involving the rearrange- 
ment of numbered squares is described suitable for 
class demonstration of various learning phenomena. 
Specific applications to the problem of transfer of 
training are pointed out.— F. W. Finger (Virginia). 


1825. Cutsem, V.v. Experimenteele bijdrage tot 
de studie van den invloed van de belooning op de 


sterkte van de gestrafte connecties. (An experi- 
mental contribution to the study of the influence of 
reward upon the strength of punished connections.) 
In Nuttin, J., L’Institut de Psychologie et de Péda- 
gogie a J’Université de Louvain. Louvain: E. 
Nauwelaerts, 1945. Pp. 115-116.—Abstract. 


1826. Gardner, L. P. Responses of sheep in a 
discrimination problem with variations of the posi- 
tion of the signal. J. comp. Psychol., 1945, 38, 343- 
351.—Eleven ewes learned a multiple choice situa- 
tion which consisted of three feed boxes separated by 
a space of about 18 inches. A black cloth over one 
of the boxes was the cue for the correct choice. On 
the whole the sheep were poorer learners than horses 
and cows. The difficulty of the problem was in- 
creased when the cloth was placed below or above @ 
box.—K. F. Muenszinger (Colorado). 


1827. Gemelli, A., & Ponzo, M. Nuovi orienta- 
menti nell’impostazione del problema dell’adatta- 
mento motorio nella vita psichica. (New orientations 
in the fundamentals of the problem of motor adapta- 
tion in mental life.) Arch. Psicol. Neurol. Psichtat., 
1941, 2, 249-271.—The present work is a necessary 
premise to other studies in which the problem of 
motor adaptation in mental life has been investig: 
in the Psychological Institutes of Rome and 
The study of psychomotor adaptation in 
activity must aim to understand the of the 
multiform variety of adaptation in the unity and 
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continuity of action. The “law of the cycle,” 
formulated by Sante de Sanctis, is demonstrated and 
extended. There now exists the possibility of a more 
complete comprehension of the concepts of Einstel- 
lung and Umstellung. Psychomotor adaptation is 
not only an exteriorization of mental life but it is 
also one of its essential aspects.—M. Stuparich 


(Rome). 

1828. Gottschalk, L. A. A study of conditioned 
yasemotor responses in ten human subjects. Psy- 
chosom. Med., 1946, 8, 16-27.—The conditioning and 
extinction curves of the results of conditioning the 
yasomotor systems of a small group of subjects to a 
light stimulus did not always follow typical learning 
and forgetting curves. The author suggests ex- 
planations to account for irregularities in the curves. 
Three subjects who showed symptoms of imbalance 
of the autonomic nervous system were more easily 
conditioned than the others.—P. S. de Q. Cabot 
(United Drug, Inc.). 

1829. Grzimek, B. Uber zahlenbellenden Arti- 
stenhund. (On a performing dog that counts by 
barking.) Z. Tierpsychol., 1940-1941, 4, 306-310.— 
A performing dog is described that appears to read 
numbers and carry out simple arithmetic computa- 
tions, even in the absence of the master. No sign 
by which the dog might be guided is apparent to the 
spectator. The owner has admitted, however, that 
the dog comprehends only two signs: one to begin 
barking, and one to stop. The dog also appears 
capable of guiding the master to an object hidden 
by a spectator; actually the master received cues 
from an assistant and guides the dog by invisible 
signals—(Courtesy Année psychol.). 


1830. Grzimek, B. Gedichtnissleistung einer 
Wolfin und zwei Hunden. (Memory performance in 
a wolf and two dogs.) Z. Tierpsychol., 1940-1941, 4, 
311-326.—The experimenter placed a piece of meat 
under one of three containers, in full view of the wolf 
or the dog, which was on a leash 8 meters away. 
After varying delay periods, the subject was released 
and allowed to find the meat. The wolf's first choice 
was correct after delays only up to 5 minutes, while 
the dog could delay 30 minutes successfully. It was 
demonstrated, however, that the wolf was able to 
retrieve meat that it had hidden, itself, 16 hours 
previously —(Courtesy Année psychol.). 


1831. Grzimek, B. Weitere Vergleichsversuche 
mit Wolf und Hund. (Further experiments com- 
paring the wolf and the dog.) Z. Tierpsychol., 1942- 
1943, 5, 59-73.—A string, attached to an inaccessible 
piece of meat, was placed within reach of the wolf's 
cage. He was able to secure the meat by pulling the 
string with the paws or the teeth, but he ignored it 
when no bait was attached. He generally chose 
correctly between two parallel strings when only 
one was attached to meat. The performance of the 
dog tested was superior to the performances of 3 


wolves.—(Courtesy Année psychol.). 


1832. Guthrie, E. R., & Horton, G. P. Cats ina 
puzzle box. New York: Rinehart, 1946. Pp. 67. 
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$1.50.—‘‘Does the behavior of the cat in the puzzle 
box go at any point contrary to or in violation of the 
principle of association?’”’ The answer is in the 
negative. The authors have photographed the be- 
havior of several cats during escape from the puzzle 
box and have studied the behavior sequences in 
detail. The outstanding characteristic of the cat's 
behavior was its repetitiousness. ‘‘ The cat learns to 
escape in one trial and will repeat the specific move- 
ments of its first escape except in so far as new trials 
by accidental variations of situation cause new asso- 
Ciative connections to be established.” The end 
action which leads to escape is unmodified because it 
removes the animal from the situation and from the 
possibility of further responses. . it is possible 
that human learning and feline learning both are 
equally in essence the acquisition of new signals for 
action through the association of signal and act; and 
that this association alone and of itself, without 
dependence on reward or punishment or effect, is 
adequate for the establishment of the new signal.”’-— 
W. S. Hunter (Brown). 


1833. Harlow, H. F. Studies in discrimination 
learning by monkeys: VI. Discriminations between 
stimuli differing in both color and form, only in 
color, and only in form. J. gen. Psychol., 1945, 33, 
225-236.—Twelve monkeys were exposed to 16 
different sets of stimulus-objects and the same 
number of pattern stimuli representing contrasts 
between stimuli differing only in color (e.g., tur- 
quoise), differing only in form (e.g., vase), and differ- 
ing in both color and form. Performances on the 
discriminations differing in color alone were signifi- 
cantly better than those differing in form alone. 
However, stimuli differing in two characteristics 
were discriminated with no greater ease or efficiency 
than stimuli differing in the single one of these 
characteristics which was most readily differentiated. 
The data are taken to support Lashley’s principle of 
dominant organization rather than Hull’s view that 
each element in a stimulus compound obtains habit 
strength through reinforcement.—G. W. Hartmann 
(Teachers College, Columbia). 

1834. Harlow, H. F., & Poch, S. Discrimination 
generalization by macaque monkeys to unidimen- 
sional and multidimensional stimuli. J. comp. 
Psychol., 1945, 38, 353-365.—The purpose of this 
investigation was to study the factors influencing 
the generalization of stimuli in macaque monkeys. 
Twelve animals were used. The stimuli to be dis- 
criminated differed in size, form, and color. General- 
ization was demonstrated for most of the test. The 
monkeys generalized in terms of avoidance to the 
negative stimulus to as great or greater an extent 
than in terms of adience toward the positive stimulus. 
Generalizations were made on the basis of both 
relational and absolute cues. Color discriminations 
were generalized more efficiently than were form 
discriminations.—K. F. Muenzinger (Colorado). 

1835. Harrell, R. F. Mental response to nutri- 
tional supplements of thiamin. Teach. Coll. Rec., 
1946, 47, 257-267.—Physical gains and gains on 
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certain performance, achievement, and intelligence 
tests were greater for a group of 37 or more orphan- 
age children whose diet was supplemented by 
thiamin than for a matched control group.—L. B. 
Plumlee (Coll. Entr. Exam. Bd.). 

1836. Pattie, F. A. Howells on the hereditary 
differential in learning—a criticism. Psychol. Rev., 
1946, 53, 53-54.— Discussion is presented to support 
the view that the results of Howells and Vine (see 
15: 1253) can be explained by the hypothesis that 
nonheredity factors produced the differences found. 
A repetition of the experiment with a modified 
technique is needed to check the hypothesis.— M. A. 
Tinker (Minnesota). 

1837. Peters, W. Soysal bakimdan ruht inkisaf. 
(Mental development asa social problem.) Cumhur. 
Halk Partis. Yayin., 1938, Ser. 1, No. 27. Pp. 22.— 
Is the inferior intelligence of children, brought up in 
a poor environment, due to a poorer mental heritage 
or to poorer conditions of development? Four 
arguments have been advanced to answer this 
question: (1) The language argument: the inferiority 
is greatest in verbal achievements, as they, more than 
others, depend on the environment. (2) The age 
argument: the longer the child has lived in the 
environment, the stronger he is affected by it; thus 
the inferiority of the younger child must be less. 
Facts do not prove this conclusion. (3) The argu- 
ment of the changed environment: earlier research 
does not show a clear influence of such a change, 
although more recent research seems to have done 
so. (4) The nutrition argument: improved feeding 
(vitamins) leads to higher test results. The first and 
second arguments are not conclusive. The other two 
favor the environment hypothesis—W. Peters 
(Istanbul). 

1838. Ponzo, M. OContributi della scuola di 
Psicologia di Roma alla conoscenza dell’adattamento 
psicomotorio. (Contributions of the Rome School 
of Psychology to the knowledge of psychomotor 
adaptation.) Arch. Psicol. Neurol. Psichiat., 1941, 
2, 257-271.—The contributions of the Rome School 
of Psychology to the study of psychomotor adapta- 
tion are summed up as follows: (1) alterations of form 
in the perceptual tactile-kinetic processes which are 
revealed by the use of the method of continuous 
variations (Ponzo, Calabresi) ; (2) recovery time con- 
nected with the principle of reaction cycles (Ponzo, 
Hirsch); (3) disturbances which originate when two 
actions interfere—disturbances which irradiate from 
the motor field to the fields of intelligence and 
affectivity (Ponzo, Canestrelli); and (4) phenomena 
which appear not only in intraindividual motor 
adaptation but also in collective activity, i.e., inter- 
individual adaptations (Ponzo, Banissoni).—WM. 
Stuparich (Rome). 

1839. Rashevsky, N. The neural mechanism of 
logical thinking. Bull. math. Biophys., 1946, 8, 29- 
40.—A theory of such neural circuits is developed 
which vide for formal logical thinking. As a 
by- uct of this study, a neural mechanism is 
indicated which provides for the conception of 
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ordinal numbers. A quantitative theory of the 
probability of erroneous reasoning and of the 

of reasoning in its relations to other psychological 
phenomena is suggested.—(Courtesy Bull. math. 
Biophys.). 

1840. Rashkis, H., Cushman, J. F., & Landis, ¢, 
A new method for studying disorders of 
thinking. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1946, 41, 70-14 
Given a task of sorting words into complexes and 
then into an abstract order, normal adults sort on an 
abstract level, children and schizophrenics sort by 
complexes, but paretics fail to make abstractions, 
Schizophrenics seek general principles, but their 
results are eccentric and not very logical.—C. ¥. 
Harsh (Nebraska). 

1841. Schiller, P. V. Umwegversuchen an Ei. 
ritzen. (Detour experiments with minnows.) Z. 
Tierpsychol., 1942-1943, 5, 101-130.—This series of 
experiments investigates the ability of minnows to 
learn indirect pathways of differing complexity to 
obtain food. Varying the position of the obstacle 
has little effect upon performance; there is a true 
transposition of the acquired solution. The fish 
demonstrate a tendency to fixate the shorter of two 
alternative pathways to the goal. The writer sup. 
ports Kéhler’s definition of intelligence in terms of 
the perception of structures and affirms its broad 
representation in the animal world.—(Courtesy 
Année psychol.). 

1842. Schreiner, T. Die Dressur der Elritze und 
ihre Abhangigkeit an Wetter. (The training of the 
minnow and its dependence upon the weather,) 
Z. vergl. Physiol., 1941, 29, 146-171.—Minnows in an 
experimental aquarium were trained positively toa 
small square of red paper and negatively to a larger 
square. Observations made under a variety of 
meteorological conditions revealed no influence of 
wind, nor was any influence of weather noted in 
blind minnows. In the normal fish, however, the 
lighting conditions were significant: 81% of choices 
were positive in the morning, and 68% at night, 
which difference disappeared when the aquarium 
was continually in the dark.—(Courtesy Année 
psychol.). 

1843. Siegvald, H. Experimentella understk- 
ningar rérande intellektuella kénsdifferenser. (Ex- 
perimental investigations of mental sex differences.) 
Lund: Hakan Ohlsson, 1944. 2 vols. Pp. 569 & 749, 
12 & 14 Kr.—Previous studies concerning sex differ- 
ences in mental functions are reviewed, with com- 
plete findings from a new testing project in Sweden. 
Over 20,000 subjects, aged 9 to 20, were used. The 
functions studied were intelligence, thinking ability, 
mathematical and technological talents. The au- 
thor’s tests, with answer series, are presented in full. 
Besides age for age comparisons of performance of 
boys and girls, developmental tendencies are con- 
sidered, together with emotional and tempera 
factors. he data are analyzed factorially. In 
general there is agreement with the findings of other 
studies of sex Eteresieed An exhaustive bibli- 
ography of the whole field is given, and 
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documentation is offered throughout the book.— 
H. D. Spoerl (Jeffersonville, Vt.). 

1844. Smith, J. J. Analyse des Wahrnehmung 
yon Objekten mit mehreren Merkmalen (farbigen 
Figuren) bei Schweinsaffen Nemestrinus nemes- 
trinus L. (Analysis of the perception of objects of 
multiple characteristics, colored figures, in the 
monkey Nemestrinus nemestrinus L.) Arch. néerl. 
Zool., 1939, 4, 1-80.—Eight monkeys were trained 
to obtain food from receptacles marked by red or 
blue circles or triangles. The type of learning curve, 
in terms of the relationships between plateaus and 
periods of improvement, varied with the subject. 
In general, the fastest learners were those who 
progressed slowly at first and then solved the 
problem all at once. Timidity is thus shown in its 
relation to speed of learning. The color red proved 
to have no particular attraction.—(Courtesy Année 
psychol.). 

1845. Székely, L. Die Bedeutung der Situation 
fiir das Denken. (The significance of the situation 
for thinking.) Theorta, 1943, 9, 1-21.—In place of 
the concept of an ability to think, the author is 
guided in his analysis of thinking by a concept of the 
subject’s goal-directed tension within a situation. 
He shows by some experiments on problem solving 
that, after an unsuccessful attempt, certain casual 
observations are more helpful towards a solution the 
farther the subject has progressed on his way to the 
solution. The force which starts the process of 
thinking and keeps it going arises out of the un- 
finished character of the problem which a person 
meets in the course of purposive activity. Whether 
or not the last step toward a solution is taken de- 
pends on the direction of the tensions within a total 
situation. On the basis of a field theory, it is 
assumed that the thinking person represents a special 
region within a definitely structured psychosocial 
field and that the processes of thinking are deter- 
mined by the structure of the field-—K. F. Muen- 
singer (Colorado). 


1846. Werner, H. Abnormal and subnormal 
rigidity. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1946, 41, 15-24.— 
To analyze rigidity or perseveration, four. experi- 
ments were conducted with 18 pairs of mentally 
retarded and brain-injured children, matched for 
MAand IQ. In reproducing tone rhythms, pictures, 
dot patterns, and words the brain-injured children 
showed more delayed and repetitive perseverations 
than did the endogenous retarded children. Results 
of two experiments indicate that endogenous (sub- 
normal) rigidity involves failure to differentiate 
within coarse groupings, whereas the brain-injured 
perseveration is disintegrative or abnormal, with 
elements remaining isolated or ungrouped.—C. M. 
Harsh (Nebraska). 


1847. Werner, H. The concept of rigidity: a 
critical evaluation. Psychol. Rev., 1946, 53, 43-52.— 
Usage reveals considerable confusion about the mean- 
ing of rigidity. In general there are three reasons 
for the ambiguity which arises from (1) functional 
versus structural concept of rigidity, (2) confusion 
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between the concepts of rigidity and stability, and 
(3) unwarranted generalizations derived from the 
assumption that rigidity is a uniform rather than a 
multiform trait. Discussion is presented to clarify 
each source of ambiguity.—M. A. Tinker (Minne- 
sota). 

1848. Wilde, K. Erbpsychologische Untersuch- 
ungen iiber die Ubungsfihigkeit. (Investigations of 
the inheritance of aptitude for learning.) Arch. ges. 
Psychol., 1940, 109, 82-119.—Twenty-one pairs of 
monozygotic and 16 pairs of dizygotic twins were 
studied as they practiced the differentiation of colors 
and of forms. There were greater intra-pair differ- 
ences among the dizygotics than in the monozygotic 
group with respect to speed of learning, improvement 
in performance independent of time, precision vs. 
carelessness of work, constancy in the performance, 
and (least clear) the predominance of attention to 
form over color or the reverse. The results lead to 
the conclusion that heredity plays a more significant 
part in determining aptitude for learning than does 
the giles environment.—(Courtesy Année psy- 
chol.). 


1849. Zipf, G. K. The meaning-frequency rela- 
tionship of words. J. gen. Psychol., 1945, 33, 251- 
256.—A direct relationship between the number of 
different meanings of words and their frequency of 
usage was verified by plotting the rank of Thorn- 
dike’s list of the 20,000 most frequent words with the 
actual number of separately numbered meanings 
these words received in the Thorndike-Century 
Senior Dictionary. A rectilinear distribution of these 
points is visually apparent, the observed slope 
approximating —.5 with high precision. The author 
holds that this relationship is the resultant of two 
opposed drives: (1) a speaker’s economy, favoring 
fewer words with a variety of meanings, and (2) an 
auditor’s economy, tending toward a different word 
for each different meaning. It is suggested that the 
different meanings of a word will approximate the 
square root of its relative frequency.—G. W. Hart- 
mann (Teachers College, Columbia). 


[See also abstracts 1758, 1765, 1878, 1880, 1883, 
1916, 1920, 1922, 1934, 1999, 2029, 2063, 2068, 
2087, 2126. ] 
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1850. Alpatov, V. V. [The ecological coefficient 
as a new measure of the influence of external factors 
upon animals and men.] Usp. sovrem. biol., 1945, 
19, 397-400. 

1851. Baker, G. A. Graduation of human growth 
curves. Growth, Ithaca, 1945, 9, 299-301. 

1852. Brown, H. P. On the structure and me- 
chanics of the protozoan flagellum. Ohio J. Sci., 
1945, 45, 247-301. 

1853. Brugger, C. Die Vererbung des Schwach- 
sinns (Berichtsjahr 1940). (Inheritance of feeble- 















1854-1863 


mindedness; report for the year 1940.) Fortschr. 
Neurol. Psychiat., 1941, 13, 364-374.—A brief 
abstract of Kranz’s report on the literature for 1937— 
1938 is followed by a review of 1940 studies of the 
inheritance of feeble-mindedness.—F. C. Sumner 
(Howard). 


1854. Brill, H. Uber Verhaltensweisen von 
Greifvigein und Vigelhunden. (On behavior of 
birds of prey and hunting dogs.) Z. Tierpsychol., 
1939-1940, 3, 84-87.—A falcon, able to capture 
waterfow! only in the air, learned to associate with 
hunters so that the fowl could be seized as they were 
disturbed and set into flight by the hunters’ boat. 
The successful use of hunting dogs seems to be a 
parallel case of collaboration.—(Courtesy Année 
psychol.). 

1855. Caullery, M. Biologie des abeilles. (The 
biology of bees.) Paris: Presses Universitaires de 
France, 1942. Pp. 240. Fr. 50.—In this volume are 
collected the proceedings of a number of conferences 
held at the Pasteur Institute for a large general 
public who have become interested in bees either as 
a matter of general cultural interest or for practical 
reasons. The early chapters of the book deal with 
the social insects and the evolution of social bees 
(P. Grassé) and with the solitary and social wasps 
(L. Barland). Following a consideration of the 
anatomy, physiology, development, and reproduc- 
tion of bees (P. Grenier and G. Cousin), a second 
section gives practical advice on keeping bees 
(Mathis, E. Roubaud, L. R. Watson, and W. J. 
Nolan).— Y. Gakifret (Sorbonne). 


1856. Chauvin, R. La vie de l’insecte: physi- 
ologie, biologie. (The life of the insect: physiology 
and biology.) Paris: Lechevalier, 1943. Pp. 230. 
Fr, 80.—The state of modern knowledge about the 
life of the insect is reviewed. Successively considered 
are homochromy and mimicry among insects, general 
biological functions, reflexes and tropisms, the be- 
havior of insects, social aspects of behavior, repro- 
duction, and heredity.— Y. Galifret (Sorbonne). 


1857. Cole, F. C. Some problems of human 
racial development and migration. Amer. WNat., 
1945, 79, 5-13.—On the basis of evidence provided 
by the physical anthropologist and the archeologist, 
it is difficult to decide just where or when in the 
history of the world man first appeared. In the first 
place, there is no established criterion according to 
which certain prehistoric creatures may be called 
man and others denied that distinction. Secondly, 
scholars are not in agreement as to the geological 
era to be credited with the production of certain 
species which we know only through their fossil 
remains. Finally, there is some evidence to suggest 
that ancient man was a migratory animal, and this 
again makes difficult the determination of the place 
or places of his original appearance.—G. A. Kimble 
(Brown). 

1858. Fracasso, L. Le variazioni dello stato 
— negli individui normali e patologici durante 

giornata. (Variations in mental state in normal 
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and pathological individuals during the day.) 
Arch. Psicol. Neurol. Psichiat., 1942, 3, 294-325 — 
M. Stuparich (Rome). 

1859. Giordano, G. B., & Crosa di Vergagni, RB, 
Ricerche psicofisiologiche sul respiro d 
tici cronici. (Psychophysiological studies on the 
respiration of chronic encephalitics.) Arch. Psicol, 
Neurol. Psichiat., 1942, 3, 171-183.—After a brief 
review of current information on the neurophysi- 
ology, neuropathology, and psychophysiology of 
respiration, the authors present the results of experi. 
ments which were performed to ascertain whether 
breathing behavior, caused by particular psycho. 
logical states, differs in encephalitics and normal 
subjects. Pneumograms were taken during repose 
and during stimulation by a pistol shot, silent read- 
ing, viewing photographs, listening to music, and 
mental work. The polarization of attention on 
sensory data with affective significance causes in- 
hibition of breathing disorders in encephalitics, so 
that the respiration appears normal during the 
stimulation.— M. Stuparich (Rome). 

1860. Gough, H. G. An additional study of food 
aversions. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1946, 41, 86-88. 
—With Wallen’s list of 20 foods, it is found that 
neurotic soldiers show significantly more aversion to 
each food than do normal soldiers. The order of 
aversion is similar in both groups.—C. M. Harsh 
(Nebraska). 

1861. Grabowski, K. Priigung eines Jungschafs 
auf den Menschen. (The adoption of a young lamb 
by man.) Z. Tierpsychol., 1940-1941, 4, 326-329.— 
A lamb, abandoned at birth, was adopted by soldiers, 
one of whom raised it on a bottle. The animal came 
to recognize this individual from among others, to 
follow him, and to respond to his call. If his bottle 
was removed while he was feeding, he would run 
toward his master rather than toward the bottle. 
There was little attraction toward the natural 
mother, and the lamb never approached another 
nursing ewe. The adoption seemed to be stable, the 
attachment remaining constant as the lamb grew 
to the age normally characterized by wildness— 
(Courtesy Année psychol.). 

1862. Grzimek, B. Beobachtungen an einem 
kleinen Schimpansenmiddchen. (Observations ona 
young female chimpanzee.) Z. Tierpsychol., 1940- 
1941, 4, 295-306.—The investigator raised a young 
chimpanzee, from the age of 12 months to 18 months, 
with his own children. The young animal he 
considerable ability to imitate—carried a pipe in its 
mouth, manipulated a typewriter, scribbled with a 
pencil, cleaned house with a dust cloth, sewed with 
needle and thread, draped the head with a silk 
kerchief, offered food to anyone who seemed sad, 
etc. Its facial expression often resembled the human 
child’s to a remarkable degree.—(Courtesy Année 
psychol.). 


1863. Gurvich, A. A. [The action of the muscles 


on the nerves and on the cere 
myogenetic and functional 
Bull. Biol. Méd. exp. URSS, 1945, 19, No. 4, 1 
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1864. Hampton, P. J. The emotional element in 
music. J. gen. Psychol., 1945, 33, 237-250.—Ten 
phonographic records of classical symphonies were 
judged by 58 college students to see how much 
agreement there was between them on the precise 
emotional expressions the composer sought to con- 
vey. Certain conclusions emerged: (1) mental atti- 
tudes like determination, triumph, and defiance are 
easier to identify than purely emotional expressions 
like rage and fear; (2) emotional expressions char- 
acterized by unpleasant feeling tone, e.g., despair 
and longing, are easier to identify than pleasant ones, 
e.g., joy and love; (3) both pleasant and unpleasant 
expressions are easier to identify than subdued ones 
like praise and resignation; and (4) the general 
feeling tone of pleasure is characteristic regardless of 
the specific emotional content of the musical selec- 
tion—G. W. Hartmann (Teachers College, Colum- 
bia). 

1865. Harrower, M. R., & Grinker, R. R. The 
stress tolerance test; preliminary experiments with 
a new projective technique utilizing both meaningful 
and meaningless stimuli. Psychosom. Med., 1946, 
8, 3-15.—A stress tolerance test, including parts of 
the Rorschach and Harrower Inkblot Series and a 
set of pictures, was given to a control and experi- 
mental group of patients suffering from operational 
fatigue. Demonstrable differences were obtained. 
These are expressed quantitatively and qualitatively. 
Characteristic responses seemed to have a direct 
relationship to the severity of the case. The authors 
feel that the test is valuable as an objective measure 
of the degree of a patient’s improvement.—P. S. de 
Q. Cabot (United Drug, Inc.). 

1866. Haxton, H. A comparison of the action of 
extension of the knee and elbow joints in man. 
Anat. Rec., 1945, 93, 279-286. 

1867. Hemingway, A. Cardiovascular changes in 
motion sickness. J. Aviat. Med., 1945, 16, 417-421. 
—“Changes in blood pressure, pulse rate and oral 
temperature are given for a group of 489 normal 
young adults who were exposed to swing motion. 
Motion sickness occurred in 29 per cent of those 
tested. There was a slight tendency for elevation of 
blood pressure as a result of vomiting but otherwise 
there were no significant changes in systolic pressure, 
diastolic pressure or pulse rate associated with 
motion sickness."—A. Chapanis (U. S. Army Air 
Forces). 

1868. Hemingway, A., & Green, E. L. Airsick- 
ness during early flying training. J. Aviat. Med., 
1945, 16, 409-416.—Data on airsickness among 
2,689 aviation students during their first 10 flights 
are analyzed. Eleven per cent of the students were 
sick on one or more of these flights. The incidence 
of airsickness decreased from 5.7% for the first 
flight to 1.1% for the tenth flight. The data show. 
that there are consistent differences between men 
with respect to their susceptibility to airsickness.— 
pecenenie (U. S. Army Air Forces). : 

. Heusner, A. P. Yawning and associated 
Phenomena. Physiol. Rev., 1946, 26, 156-168.— 
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Little is known about the yawn-stretch complex. 
Attention has been focused on its respiratory com- 
ponent; the psychological aspects are unexplored 
and the experimental phase has barely begun. 
Some observations suggest that yawning and stretch- 
ing are independent although associated acts and 
that, if a yawn center exists, it lies in the medulla, 
possibly close to the respiratory and vasomotor 
centers. Nothing is known of the afferent stimuli, 
except that yawning can be activated from ‘“‘sub- 
conscious levels.”” Stretching of limbs deprived of 
corticospinal control suggests that extrapyramidal 
pathways play a significant role. Heusner’s ob- 
servations, here reported, are apparently the first 
demonstrations of circulatory changes accompanying 
yawning. He found in normal persons and cases 
of Raynaud’s disease that vasoconstriction in the 
digits (similar to that following deep inspiration) and 
cardiac acceleration followed a yawn. The vaso- 
constriction, but not the cardiac acceleration, was 
abolished in the Raynaud cases after sympathec- 
tomy. The significance of yawning will remain 
unsolved until the behavior of the cerebral circula- 
tion, the nature of the motor discharge in the stretch 
component, and possible endocrine changes are 
aw 51 references.—M. E. Morse (Baltimore, 
Md.). 


1870. Holst, E. v. Uber relative Koordination 
bei Arthropoden (mit Vergleichsversuchen am 
Regenwurm). (Concerning relative co-ordination in 
arthropods, with comparative studies on earth- 
worms.) Pfliig. Arch. ges. Physiol., 1943, 246, 847- 
865. 

1871. Kirsch, R. E. A physiological study of 
aviators during combat flying. J. Aviat. Med., 1945, 
16, 376-384.—Observations were made on certain 
objective physiological reactions of pilots and other 
personnel during 21 flights over enemy-held territory. 
Changes in pulse rate, respiratory rate, blood pres- 
sure, axillary perspiration, and palmar skin tempera- 
ture closely paralleled subjective reactions described 
by the flight personnel. “The greatest changes 
occurred upon first sighting the target and upon 
flight over those portions of the target known to be 
most heavily defended by anti-aircraft emplace- 
ments. The reactions were more marked when the 
target was first sighted than when actual flight over 
the target was begun, and the appearance of the first 
bursts of anti-aircraft fire was associated with a small 
definite increase in the observed cardiovascular re- 
actions. Upon completion of the mission there was 
consistently a rapid decrease of pulse rate and blood 
pressure; at this time these invariably fell to their 
lowest levels of the entire flight. . . . Considerable 
evidence is presented which establishes the fact that 
attention to one’s duties while engaged in flight over 
the enemy plays a great role in alleviating this 
fright.”—A. Chapanis (U. S. Army Air ose. | 

1872. Knieriem, H. Voraussetzungen fiir schnel- 
ler Heimfinden der Brieftauben bei gernigen Verlust 
auf den Reisen. (Conditions for rapid return of 
homing pigeons and the reduction of casualties 
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during the trips.) 2Z. Tierpsychol., 1942-1943, 5, 
131-152.—The writer describes the procedures he 
employs to increase the likelihood of the return of 
his homing pigeons to the loft. He rejects the con- 
cept of orientation by means of a magnetic sense. 
Rather, the return is explicable in terms of the 
pigeon’s excellent vision and its sense of direction, 
an innate faculty which however requires cultivation. 
The performance of the homing pigeon is in quite 
another category from that of migratory species.— 
(Courtesy Année psychol.). 


1873. Kéhler, O. Zum Heimfinden der Tiere. 
(On the return of animals to the nest.) Z. Tier- 
psychol., 1942-1943, 5, 152-182.—The writer criti- 
cizes the explanation for homing proposed by 
Knieriem and presents his own views on the matter. 
One mechanism operating for orientation is mnemo- 
taxis, a complex in which are combined the influences 
of memory and of perceptions. This seems adequate 
to explain insect phenomena without invoking the 
operation of any mysterious forces. The homing of 
the pigeon is perhaps quite well understood, but the 
seasonal flight of migratory birds depends upon still 
unknown factors.—(Courtesy Année psychol.). 


1874. Kiihlhorn, F. Beobachtungen iiber das 
Verhalten von Kapuzineraffen in freiem Wildbahn. 
(Observations of the behavior of the Capuchin 
monkey in the jungle.) Z. Tierpsychol., 1939-1940, 
3, 147-151.—A hunter describes these monkeys as 
being very gregarious. Each band has its own 


territory and its own itineraries through the trees of 


the tropical forest. The order of travel is: the 
adolescents, the old of both sexes, the females wity 
the young, and finally the chief (a robust adult, 
almost always male). The chief assembles the band 
when scattered and in general directs their activities 
when necessary. The monkeys possess distinct and 
appropriate vocalizations for a variety of contin- 
gencies.—(Courtesy Année psychol.). 


1875. Maier, N. R. F., & Parker, W. Studies of 
abnormal behavior in the rat. XVIII. Analysis of 
stomachs of rats repeatedly exposed to auditory 
stimulation. J. comp. Psychol., 1945, 38, 335-341.— 
This study owes its inception to the fact that 
“stomach disorders are frequently thought to be 
associated with nervous conditions.” The data re- 
ported here are based on an examination of the 
stomachs of 225 rats that had been exposed to vary- 
ing degrees of nervous strain produced by both 
conflict tests and auditory stimulation. The stom- 
achs of 47% of the experimental group and 25% of 
the control group showed dark spots which patho- 
logical examination revealed to be pigment granules. 
A few inflammatory reactions but no ulcers were 
found. The two methods of producing nervous 
strain showed similar results, but there was some 
relation between the number of exposures and the 
incidence of stomach conditions. The number of 
seizures which an animal had during the experiment 
showed no relation to the stomach condition.—K. F. 
Muensinger (Colorado). 
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1876. Patton, R. A., & Longenecker, H. E. Stud. 
ies on the nutritional basis of abnormal behavior jn 
albino rats. V. The effect of pyridoxine d 
upon sound-induced magnesium tetany. J. 
Psychol., 1945, 38, 319-334.—After young rats had 
received a magnesium deficient diet for 5 to 8 da 
they showed vasodilatation, hyperirritability, and 
latent tetany. Brief exposures to the sound of a 
resonated buzzer elicited severe tonic-clonic conyyl- 
sions. When such a diet was continued for 10 to 23 
days, sensitivity increased with death resultiag from 
spontaneous or induced seizures. In a similar group 
of rats, such symptoms disappeared in 80% when 
magnesium was replaced in the deficient diet. A 
superimposed pyridoxine deficiency eliminated or 
diminished vasodilatation and diminished the sever. 
ity of the seizures.—K. F. Muenszinger (Colorado). 


1877. Rashevsky, N. The mathematical bio- 
physics of some mental phenomena: II. Anxieties 
and elations. Bull. math. Biophys., 1946, 8, 1-6— 
A neural mechanism is discussed which explains 
certain states of anxieties, in which an individual is 
worried about things which may be possible, but are 
exceedingly improbable. Certain quantitative re. 
lations are derived. Mutatis mutandis similar con- 
siderations apply to some states of elations. An 
application to certain types of paranoia is discussed, 
(See also 20: 86.)—(Courtesy Bull. math. Biophys.). 

1878. Reinthl, F. Die Vererbung der geistigen 
Begabung. (3rd ed.) (The inheritance of mental 
ability.) Berlin: J. F. Lehmanns, 1943. Pp. 308. 
RM 7. 

1879. Ricketts, H. T., Adams, W. R., Alving, A. S., 
Bay, E. B., Bryan, A. H., Carmichael, H. T., Case, 
T. J., Halstead, W. C., & Landowne, M. The 
effects of mild anoxia on neuromuscular coordina- 
tion in skilled investigators. J. Aviat. Med., 1945, 
16, 429-431.—During the course of an experiment 
on chronic, intermittent anoxia, the authors spent 
one or two hours a day, about three days a week, for 
six weeks, at simulated altitudes of 10,000 and 11,500 
feet. They report a number of subjective observa- 
tions on the increased difficulty of making physi- 
ological measurements at altitude due to the effects 
of anoxia.—A. Chapanis (U. S. Army Air Forces). 

1880. Roger, G. H. Physiologie de |’instinct et 
de l’intelligence. (The physiology of instinct and 
intelligence.) Paris: Flammarion, 1941. Pp. 329.— 


Y. Galifret (Sorbonne). 
1881. Sakhiulina, G. T. [The cutaneous gal- 
ent of com- 


vanic reflex in the process of developm 
plicated motor habits.] Bull. Biol. Méd. exp. 
URSS, 1944, 17, No. 3, 44-46.—The galvanic reflex 
was studied under conditions of learning skills in- 
volved in fencing. Two conditions were studied: 
(1) novices learning isolated techniques and (2) free 
combat of both novices and master fencers. 
galvanic reflexes of the novices, while 
isolated techniques, were great at first and d 
appeared as they mastered the task. On 

new tasks, the novices exhibited galvanic 


whose magnitude was an inverse fun ! 
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similarity of the new task to preceding ones. In 
free combat, both novices and masters showed con- 
stant galvanic reflexes. The magnitude and fre- 
quency of the reflexes were a function of the difficulty 
of the contest.—R. A. Bauer (U. S. Naval Reserve). 


1882. Schaltenbrand, G. Uber die Beziehungen 
qweischen krankhaften Steigerungen des Muskel- 
tonus und dem Schlaf. (On the relationship be- 
tween pathological increases of muscle tonus and 
sleep.) Pfltig. Arch. ges. Physiol., 1941, 244, 610-621. 
—The disappearance of the voluntary components of 
tonus in the normal individual during sleep (similar 
to changes during anesthesia) is compared to the 
Parkinsonian’s loss of rigidity during sleep. In 
hemiplegics the pyramidal spasms themselves de- 
crease during sleep.—(Courtesy Année psychol.). 


1883. Tinbergen, N. An objectivistic study of 
the innate behaviour of animals. Bibi. biotheoret., 
Leiden, 1942, 1, No. 2, 37-98.—An exposé is pre- 
sented of recent results of analytical study of innate 
behavior, more especially of the work done by K. 
Lorenz and his collaborators. In chapter 1 the need 
of objectivistic study of the normal behavior of 
many different species of wild animals is stressed, 
and the connections between this study and the 
already existing psychologies are discussed. Chap- 
ter 2 discusses the preparatory, descriptive, observa- 
tional work that has to be done as a preliminary to 
analysis. The greater part of the work (chapter 3) 
consists of a summarizing review of central problems 
and results of the causal analysis of innate behavior. 
The nature of internal and external causal factors 
are discussed, their co-operation in a hierarchical 
system is demonstrated, and the stereotyped ele- 
ments such as consummatory actions (Craig) are 
analyzed. Much attention is given to the innate 
releasing mechanism of certain types of instinctive 
activities (‘‘das angeborene auslésende Schema” of 
Lorenz). Next, attention is called to some inter- 
relationships between linear causal chains, such as 
the substitute activity (‘Ubersprungbewegung,”’ 
Kortlandt and Tinbergen). In a short fourth 
chapter, some remarks are given on learning pro- 
cesses, especially on the phenomenon of innate 
predispositions for learning ability in special physi- 
ological conditions, a phenomenon that has to be 
carefully considered in comparative studies of 
learning processes. Chapter 5 discusses functions of 
behavior. As an instance, the social “language” of 
animals is given detailed consideration—N. Tin- 
bergen (Leiden). 

1884. Wilde, K. Mess und Auswertungs-Me- 
thoden in erbpsychologischen abeagec pa me 
gen. (Methods of measurement and evaluation in 
psychological investigations of heredity in twins.) 
Arch. ges. Psychol., 1941, 1-81.—Experimental in- 
vestigations have demonstrated that heredity plays 
as Important a role in the mental realm as in physi- 
ology or morphology. But it is necessary to intro- 
duce measurement into the research before the effect 

heredity can be compared to that of environment. 
It is essential also to conceive of the two factors as 
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combining rather than simply adding in their 
effects. Certain statistical requirements are out- 
lined: minimum number of subjects, homogeneity of 
the group with respect to age and sex, and the 
random nature of the group with regard to the 
characteristic studied. If possible, the measure 
should be in terms of a continuous number series 
but, if qualitative, should contain as many degrees 
as possible. The difference in results within each 
twin pair must be corrected as a function of the 
probable error of the individual value before the 
average of the group is calculated.—(Courtesy 
Année psychol.). 

1885. Zirkle, C. The early history of the idea of 
the inheritance of acquired characters and of pan- 

enesis. Trans. Amer. phil. Soc., 1946, 35, Part 2. 
p. 61. 

1886. Zunini, G. Sessualita e personalita. (Sex- 
uality and personality.) Arch. Psicol. Neurol. 
Psichiat., 1942, 3, 149-164.—After a description of 
biological and psychological characteristics of sexu- 
ality, the author points out the intimate connection 
between sexuality and personality. Discussing the 
theories which see in sexuality the decisive factor of 
personality, the writer demonstrates their insuffi- 
ciency. On the contrary, a larger conception, based 
on the “functional autonomy of motives” (Allport) 
and confirmed by reference to animal psychology, 
seems to permit a more genuine valuation of the 
relations existing between sexuality and personality. 
—M. Stuparich (Rome). 


[See also abstracts 1759, 1767, 1803, 1827, 1835, 
1838, san, 1922, 1941, 1959, 1974, 1988, 2012, 2133, 
2151. 


PSYCHOANALYSIS, DREAMS, HYPNOSIS 


1887. Aeppli, E. Der Traum und seine Deutung. 
(The significance of dreams.) Erlenbach; Zurich: 
Rentsch, 1943. Pp. 403. RM 5.40; Fr. 9. 

1888. Driesch, H. ee Die Wis- 
senschaft von den ‘“okkulten’’ Erscheinungen. 
Methodik und Theorie. (Parapsychology; the 
science of “occult’’ appearances. Method and 
theory.) Zurich: Rascher, 1943. Pp. 149. RM 
8.75. 

1889. Eisenbud, J. Telepathy and problems of 
psychoanalysis. Psychoanal. Quart., 1946, 15, 32- 
87.—The author, after briefly discussing Freud's 
interest in the possibility of telepathy and the pres- 
ent general apathy, critical distrust, and disinterest 
among analysts concerning telepathy, presents his 
own studies and observations on the occurrence of 
telepathic experiences with his analytic patients.— 
M. H. Erickson (Wayne County Gen. Hosp. & 
Infirm.). 

1890. Guergues, S. ([Bibliotherapy: practical 
ways in psychoanalysis.] Egypt. J. Psychol., 1946, 
1, 338-349.—C. N. Cofer (U. S. Naval Reserve). 

1891. Lhermitte, J. Les réves. (Dreams.) Paris: 
Presses Universitaires de France, 1942. Pp. 126.— 











1892-1902 


The author reviews the literature on dream inter- 
retation. The theories of Hervey de St. Denis, 
aury, Delage, and Bergson are outlined and 

criticized. The extreme diversity in theories of the 

analysis of dream content is particularly emphasized. 

— Y. Galifret (Sorbonne). 

1892. Wittels, F. Psychoanalysis and history: 
the Nibelungs and the Bible. Psychoanal. Quart., 
1946, 15, 88-103.—The song of the Nibelungs is 
discussed as the representative myth of the Germans 
and expressive of the German id. The recent his- 
torical events in Germany are regarded psycho- 
analytically as analogous to the prevailing of the 
German id over the German superego which has 
evolved from the Scriptures—M. H. Erickson 
(Wayne County Gen. Hosp. & Infirm.). 


[See also abstracts 1908, 1923, 2001, 2010. | 
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1893. American Psychopathological Association. 
Trends of mental disease. New York: Kings 
Crown Press, 1945. Pp. 114. $2.00. 


1894. Bacon, C. T. Psychodrama. Hosp. Cps 
Quart., Wash., 1945, 18, No. 9, 44-46.—S. E. Baden 
(U. S. Naval Reserve). 


1895. Benton, A. L., & Probst, K. A. A compari- 
son of psychiatric ratings with Minnesota Multi- 
phasic Personality Inventory scores. J. abnorm. soc. 
Psychol., 1946, 41, 75-78.—The scores of 76 patients 
on the 9 categories of the Multiphasic Inventory 
were compared with psychiatrists’ ratings of the 
patients on the same trends. Critical ratios show a 
significant relationship between ratings and test 
scores on Psychopathic trend, Paranoia, and Schizo- 
phrenia. The Multiphasic Inventory yields many 
“false positives” for Depression and Hypochondria- 
sis, since it measures the patient’s concern, without 
regard to physical basis or overt behavior. No 
significance is found for scores on Hysteria, Femi- 
ninity, or Psychasthenia.—C. M. Harsh (Nebraska). 


1896. Burris-Meyer, H., & Cardinell, R.L. The 
place of music in heali J. acoust. Soc. Amer., 
1946, 17, 232—235.—There is a wide interest in the 
therapeutic use of music, but physicians are un- 
willing to assume any responsibility for it. The 
field is open to investigation—EZ. G. Wever (Prince- 
ton). 

1897. Cameron, D. E. Some relationships be- 
tween excitement, depression and anxiety. Amer. 
J. Psychiat., 1945, 102, 385—394.—Research findings 
are presented on 4 patients studied by preliminary 
examination, follow-up examinations during the 
course of illness, sound records, and movies. The 
findings indicated that depressions and anxiety 
states are related in terms of facilitation and in- 
hibition. In each type the level of tension is raised. 
In the excitements, facilitation is maximal and in- 
hibition is reduced though still present. In the 
depressions, inhibition is stronger with facilitation 
reduced. In the anxiety states, both facilitation 
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and inhibition are raised, competing against each 
other for dominance in the syndrome—R, Dp 
Weitz (Jersey City, N. J.). . 
1898. Cattell, R. B. The diagnosis and 
tion of neurotic states: a reinterpretation of Ry. 
senck’s factors. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1945, 102, 576~ 
589.—Mathematical techniques are described that 
might be used to determine the main factors under. 
lying the correlations found between neurotic 
symptoms. Using Eysenck’s list of symptoms (see 
19: 971), the factors found are compared with those 
found on previous studies with normals. “Although 
the roughness of the exploratory factorizations, and 
our present ignorance of the true, underlying nature 
of the factors discovered, prevent immediate clinical 
usefulness, the present paper may suffice to show 
that the consideration of symptoms in terms of cor- 
relation clusters and factors—surface traits and 
source traits—can clarify diagnosis and in time lead 
to a psychometric calculus which may revolutionize 
clinical practice.” (See also 19: 1971.)—L. B. 
Heathers (Univ. Washington). 


1899. Challiol, V. Contributo allo studio delle 
psicosi miste. (Contribution to the study of the 
mixed psychoses.) Arch. Psicol. Neurol. Psichiat,, 
1942, 3, 79-98.—After a documentation of the pres- 
ent status of the problem, the author analyzes 
three clinical cases of mixed psychoses. He con- 
cludes affirmatively for the existence of these syn- 
dromes and indicates the way in which this question 
should be considered and faced.—M. Stuparich 
(Rome). 

1900. Chodoff, P. The combat induced anxiety 
state as seen after return to duty. J. nerv. meni. 
Dis., 1945, 102, 590-600.—The author discusses the 
problems that arise when veterans having anxiety 
symptoms are reassigned to duty within the United 
States. In-patient hospital treatment has little to 
offer these men. Frank discussions, both with the 
men and with the personnel handling the men, 
might do much to cut down much of the anxiety 
which is projected externally so that therapy would 
have more chance of being effective.— L. B. Heathers 
(Univ. Washington). 


1901. Colvin, R. W. Psychology in a mental 
hospital. Hosp. Cps Quart., Wash., 1945, 18, No. 9, 
17-19.—The author tells how psychological tests 
are used at St. Elizabeth’s, the Navy-Marine Corps 
neuropsychiatric hospital. Tests are grouped as 
psychometric, projective, and vocational. — The 
place of each type in the therapy program is dis- 
cussed.—S. E. Baden (U. S. Naval usaree’s 


1902. Crider, B. Psychotherapy in a case of 
obesity. J. clin. Psychol., 1946, 2, 50-58.—The 
technique used in therapy should vary with the 
patient. Although interpretations do lead to more 
frequent rejections than do clarifications, the thera- 
peutic gains from the accepted interpretations often 
counterbalance the losses in rapport. Questioning 
for information is also valuable if the questions serve 
the purpose of increasing insight and emotional te- 
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jease. A verbatim record of two interviews with an 
obese patient illustrates the varieties of techniques 
used by the therapist—L. B. Heathers (Univ. 
Washington). 

1903. Cutts, R. A., & Sloan, W. Test patterns of 
adjusted defectives on the Wechsler-Bellevue test. 
Amer. J. ment. Def., 1945, 50, 98-101.—Fifty well- 
adjusted, male mental defectives were matched with 
a group of psychopathic defectives and were given 
the Bellevue scale (see.20: 1944). The data were 
analyzed in the same manner as in the previous 
study, and the results were compared with those for 
the psychopathic defectives. Although some differ- 
ences were found, it is concluded “that patterning 
on the Wechsler-Bellevue test does not offer a 
suficient basis for distinguishing between adjusted 
and maladjusted institutionalized mental defec- 
tives." —C. N. Cofer (U. S. Naval Reserve). 

1904. Davison, C., & Demuth, E. L. Disturb- 
ances in sleep mechanism; a clinico-pathologic 
study. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., Chicago, 1945, 53, 
399-406.—The results of an investigation of 9 cases 
of disturbances of sleep involving lesions restricted to 
the cerebral cortex and white matter are presented. 
The authors conclude that some fibers associated 
with the control of sleep have their origin in certain 
areas of the cerebral cortex and that these cortical 
areas are connected with the hypothalamus. ‘“In- 
jury to these areas or to their connections with the 
hypothalamus is occasionally the cause of pathologic 
sleep.” Ocular disturbances, endocrine disturb- 
ances, and increased intracranial tension appear to be 
unimportant factors in the cases described.—X. S. 
Wagoner (DePauw). 

1905. Deutsch, A. The mentally ill in America; 
a history of their care and treatment from Colonial 
times. (3rd printing.) New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1946. Pp. xvii + 530. $4.00.— 
See 11: 3723. 

1906. Diamond, B. L., & Ross, A. Emotional 
adjustment of newly blinded soldiers. Amer. J. 
Psychiat., 1945, 102, 367-371.—This paper describes 
both normal and pathological reactions toward 
blindness based on observations derived from the 
neuropsychiatric examination of 150 blinded soldiers. 
The clinical findings indicate that emotional dis- 
turbances do not always or necessarily occur and 
that the soldier of sound personality structure, free 
from pre-existing neurotic or psychopathic traits, is 
fully capable of making an adequate emotional ad- 
justment to his disability providing adequate orienta- 
tion and rehabilitation facilities are available. The 
authors further conclude that blindness, as a mental 
stress, does not appear to be capable, by itself, of 
producing abnormal mental or emotional reactions. 
However, pathological mental and emotional states 
will occur if there are previously existing neurotic 
or psychotic traits— R. D. Weitz (Jersey City, N. J.). 

1907. Dynes, J. B., Springer, N. N., & Thomas, 
F. H. A psychiatric program for a naval receiving 
Station. _War Med., Chicago, 1945, 8, 337-342.— 
The receiving station is a way station for transfer or 
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reassignment, disciplinary and mental cases, sur- 
vivors, and men returning from combat or naval 
operations. The authors describe the set-up of 
such a unit. The most practical procedure is a 
questionnaire plus a brief interview. Their own 
questionnaire (here reproduced), which they believe 
best meets the particular situation, is of the true- 
false type, contains stop questions, and stresses the 
man’s feelings and experiences since entering the 
service. Vulnerable cases are examined more 
closely. The psychotherapy, although very super- 
ficial, appears effective under the circumstances.— 
M. E. Morse (Baltimore, Md.). 

1908. Fenichel, O. The motives of defense. 
Bull. Menninger Clin., 1945, 9, 180-191.—This 
paper is basically Chapter VIII of the author’s The 
Psychoanalytic Theory of Neurosis (see 20: 1097). 
“In the neurotic struggle (between the ego and the 
id) an instinctual drive seeks discharge in a struggle 
against an opposing anxiety (guilt feeling, disgust, 
shame). The drive tends toward the world; the 
counterforces tend toward withdrawal from the 
world. The drive seems to be governed by its 
hunger for objects; the counterforces seem to be 
governed by a striving to avoid objects." Experi- 
ences are responsible for the anxieties and guilt 
feelings; there is no evidence for innate tendencies 
to suppress or inhibit sexual or aggressive impulses. 
—W. A. Varvel (Texas A. & M. Coll.). 


1909. Font, M. M. Therapeutic aspects of the 
psychological interview. J. clin. Psychol., 1946, 2, 
84-87.—Psychologists should become aware of the 
possible therapeutic implications in testing and 
single contact interviewing and should develop 
skill in handling this aspect of their work.—L. B. 
Heathers (Univ. Washington). 


1910. Freitas Juliao, O. Idiotia amaurética in- 
fantil; a propésito de tres casos. (Infantile amau- 
rotic idiocy, with respect to three cases.) An. paul. 
Med. Cir., 1945, 49, 384-393. 

1911. Fromm, E. O. Study of a case of pseudo 
deaf-muteness (“psychic deafness”). J. nerv. 
ment. Dis., 1946, 103, 37-59.—"This paper describes 
the case of a ten-and-a-half year old boy who for 
eight years was considered entirely deaf by those 
. . . authorities who examined him. Careful psy- 
chological experiments revealed that the boy was 
neither deaf nor pretending tp be so. Rather, he was 
actually unable to perceive sound until its source 
had become an object with libidinous kathexis. 
It was shown that the boy did hear sounds made by 
objects which ‘had become pleasurable to him, and 
that he did not hear sound made by objects in which 
he was not interested, which he feared or disliked.”’ 
It is suggested that this condition be known as 
Heller’s psychic deafness—L. B. Heathers (Univ. 
Washington). 

1912. Garfield, S.L. Clinical values of projective 
techniques in an Army hospital. J. clin. Psychol., 
1946, 2, 88-91.—The value of projective techniques 
in diagnosing neuropsychiatric patients is illustrated 
by a case report. It is noted that such techniques 








1913-1921 


are less subject to the effects of malingering than are 
panty questionnaires.—L. B. Heathers (Univ. 
ashington). 

1913. Garner, H. H. Psychiatric casualties in 
combat. War Med., Chicago, 1945, 8, 343-357.— 
The psychopathology of war casualties is built on a 
desire to flee from an overwhelming threat to life, 
counterbalanced by superego forces and the attempt 
to reach an acceptable protective compromise. The 
most potent factors in maintaining function are a 
sense of responsibility to the group and a military 
organization which limits escape to certain channels. 
Combat neuroses seem more akin to animal than to 
civilian neuroses. With special reference to anxiety 
states, there is progressive inability to control the 
instinctive demand for security. The stage at 
which salvage for duty seems possible is when the 
individual is no longer able to distinguish between 
harmful and harmless stimuli (deconditioning). The 
maximum degree of failure of discrimination is terror 
with stupor, amnesia, or confusion, in which contact 
with the situation is lost and consciousness is re- 
placed by autonomic activity. Escape, once reached, 
may be maintained by prolonged disabling sympto- 
matology, dependent attitudes, withdrawal, de- 
pression, or overcompensation on a safe job.— 
M. E. Morse (Baltimore, Md.). 


1914. Greenson, R. R. Practical approach to the 
war neuroses. Bull. Menninger Clin., 1945, 9, 192- 
205.—A study was made at an Army Air Forces 
convalescent hospital of cases of war neuroses arising 
in soldiers whose social and psychiatric history 
showed an essentially healthy background. Three 
categories of classification were arrived at: (1) 
danger-anxiety; (2) passive-dependency, with re- 
actions emphasizing deprivation-passivity or help- 
lessness—pseudo belligerency; and (3) guilt laden 
with belligerency, anxiety, or depression. Each 
type is discussed with reference to symptoms, psy- 
chodynamics, therapy, and prognosis. Cases are 
given. The grouping is intended to serve as a 
practical aid in brief psychotherapy based on psy- 
chodynamic principles—W. A. Varvel (Texas A. 
& M. Coll.). 


1915. Hunt, W. A. Clinical psychology. Hosp. 
Cps Quart., Wash., 1945, 18, No. 9, 11-13.—This is 
a general report of the work clinical psychologists 
are doing in the Navy. Their duties in screening of 
recruits, in selection for special training programs, at 
Naval Hospitals, and with disciplinary cases are 
briefly outlined—S. E. Baden (U. S. Naval Re- 
serve). 

1916. Kindwall, J. A., & Ziegler, L. H. The con- 
ditioned reflex treatment of alcoholism. Arch. 
Neurol. Psychiat., Chicago, 1946, 55, 152-154.— 
Abstract and discussion. 


1917. Kisker,G. W. The behavioral sequelae of 
neurosurgical therapy: bilateral prefrontal lobot- 
omy. J. gen. Psychol., 1945, 33, 171-192.—Post- 
operative behavior of 20 bilateral prefrontal lobot- 
omy patients (psychotics) is a function of 6 factors: 
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emotional repatternization, attitudinal modifica. 
tions, dysfunction of the orientative mech 
reorganization of the dynamic equilibrium of the 
organic substrate, essential lack of neuromotorial 
and psychoneurological symptomatology, and lack 
of intellectual change. The loss of organic tension js 
reflected in a diminution of apprehension. This js 
what gives value to lobotomy as an instrument of 
therapy. It lowers the threshold of resistance to 
other forms of therapy, gives the patient greater 
hope of recovery, and allows a spontaneous reorgani- 
zation of adjustive processes.—G. W. Hartmann, 
(Teachers College, Columbia). 

1918. Knox, S.C. NP combat casualties. Hosp, 
Cps Quart., Wash., 1945, 18, No. 9, 23-29.—The 
author analyzes the factors contributing to mental 
breakdown among troops in combat, with emphasis 
on the psychological aspects. Fear is a universal and 
dominant factor, and the management of fear is 
discussed. Common symptoms observed in the 
field are described, and their etiology traced. Re. 
habilitation should be begun near the front, and 
therapy depends upon “lightening the psychological 
load, reducing internal emotional pressure, and re- 
building the individual's confidence.” Methods of 
accomplishing these ends are recounted.—S. &£. 
Baden (U. S. Naval Reserve). 


1919. Lewis, N. D. C., & Pacella, B. L. Modern 
trends in child psychiatry. New York: International 
Universities Press, 1946. Pp. 341. $6.00.—The 17 
sections of this book comprise a series of lectures 
given by a group of psychiatrists, psychologists, and 
psychiatric social workers at the New York State 
Psychiatric Institute and Hospital during the years 
1943 and 1944. These papers give an overview of 
recent’ theories and research: (a) in etiological 
factors (infant anxiety, maternal overprotection, 
and organic brain conditions); (6) in diagnosis 
(Rorschach records, electroencephalograms, and 
projective techniques); and (c) in therapy (play 
analysis, group therapy, child analysis, art expres- 
sion, and combined parent-child therapy). 
psychosomatic approach, ego psychology, and several 
other points of view are also presented.—G. G. 
Thompson (Syracuse). 

1920. Martin, A. A study of types of word-as- 
sociation in dementia praecox and manic-d i 
J. gen. Psychol., 1945, 33, 257-264.—This is a 
partial repetition of the Murphy studies on wot 
association peculiarities in the major insanities. 
One hundred stimulus words were given to 63 
dementia praecox and 37 manic-depressive cases. 
Logical relations between stimulus and res 
were classifiable with difficulty. No meaningful 
differences in central tendencies ap , 
graphical and individual factors apparently out- 
weight any factors resident in the disease Coleen 
as such—G. W. Hartmann (Teachers C 
Columbia). 


1921. Masserman, J. H. Psychogenic vomiting. 
J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1946, 103, 224-233.—L. 8. 
Heathers (Univ. Washington). 
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1922. Masserman, J. H., & Yum, K. S. An 
analysis of the influence of alcohol on experimental 
neuroses in cats. Psychosom. Med., 1946, 8, 36-52. 
—The authors present objective data obtained from 
cats subjected to a learning situation with subse- 
quently induced alcoholic intoxication. The most 
complex and recently learned adaptive responses 
particularly were disintegrated. Restitution of 
fynction upon recovery from intoxication was com- 
plete with “normal” animals. Cats with experi- 
mental neuroses, developed by motivational con- 
ficts between hunger and fear, found relief from 
intoxication when the complex neurotic patterns 
and tensions became disintegrated but later showed 
a definite preference for alcoholic drinks.—P. S. 
de Q. Cabot (United Drug, Inc.). 


1923. Meili-Dworetzki, G. Observations sur un 
cas d’agnosie visuelle avec hallucination. (Observa- 
tions on a case of visual agnosia with hallucination.) 
Arch. Psychol., Genéve, 1943, 30, 65-94.—This is a 
presentation of the results of a large group of obser- 
vations and tests of a 63-year-old woman patient 
with agnosia accompanied by hallucinations. The 
perceptual difficulties found were as follows: slow- 
ness of perceiving, lack of mobility of regard, in- 
sufficient color discrimination, striking difficultywith 
visual analysis and synthesis, and inability to per- 
ceive reversible figures as such. The patient's 
perception of form is compared to the syncretism 
described by Claparéde. The hallucinations found 
were of two types, some physiological in nature and 


some which were complete without corresponding. 


preceding perception. Ejidetic imagery was present 
which was indistinguishable from reality. The 
author points out that this case may be said to be 
intermediate between the perception without form 
described by Gelb and Goldstein and normal per- 
ception —W. E. Artus (Columbia). 


1924. Meister, R. K. & Miller, H. E. The dy- 
namics of non-directive psychotherapy. J. clin. 
Psychol., 1946, 2, 59-67.—Nondirective psycho- 
therapy is effective in so far as the therapist accepts 
the patient. When the patient's ego needs are ac- 
cepted, he is able to act in less defensive, less unac- 
ceptable ways. The acceptance of the therapist 
reduces the patient’s tensions so that he acts in 
more approved ways around his intimates. These, 
in turn, are then more accepting of him so that he 
has less need to turn to unapproved methods in 
satisfying his needs. Unless handled expertly, 
structuring the interview situation and clarifying 
the patient’s responses may be viewed by the patient 
as directive and rejecting —L. B. Heathers (Univ. 
Washington). 

1925. Moloney, J.C. Psychiatric observations in 
Okinawa Shima. Psychiatry, 1945, 8, 391-399.— 
The low incidence of mental disease indicated by no 
mental hospital for a population of 450,000 and only 
sporadic cases of mentally ill persons is correlated 
by the author with the prolonged and highly pro- 
tective maternal care and attitudes toward infants 
and small children. Nor did the traumata of actual 
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1922-1932 


war seem to affect seriously the generally stable 
pattern of adult adjustment. Contrasts between 
Occidental and Okinawan personality attitudes are 
offered, and a differentiation is made between 
Okinawan and the Japanese attitude.—M. H. 
Erickson (Wayne County Gen. Hosp. & Infirm.). 

1926. Moloney, J. C., & Biddle, C. R. A psy- 
chiatric hospital in military government. Psychia- 
try, 1945, 8, 400-401.—A brief account is given of 
the establishment of a mental hospital on Okinawa 
Shima and of the finding that the mental disorders 
encountered in 130 patients were similar to those 
found in an Occidental hospital and were character- 
ized by sithilar reaction patterns—M. H. Erickson 
(Wayne County Gen. Hosp. & Infirm.). 

1927. Moreno, J. L. [Ed.] Group psychotherapy ; 
a symposium. New York: Beacon House, 1945. 
Pp. 305. $5.00.—See 20: 1144. 


1928. Mouchet, E. Psicopatologia del pensa- 
miento hablado. (2nd ed.) (Psychopathology of 
speech thought.) Buenos Aires: Editorial Médico- 
Quirurgica, 1945. Pp. 300. 20 Ps. 

1929. Myers, H. J., & Von Koch, S. Reactive 
depressions: a study of 100 consecutive cases. 
War Med., Chicago, 1945, 8, 358-364.—Analysis of 
the series showed that more than 60% had an ab- 
normal family background and a history of neurotic 
traits in childhood; more than half had a rating of 
sergeant or higher; the work (usually skilled or 
semiskilled) and the military histories were good. 
The most frequent personality type was that of a 
rigid, timid, unsociable, dependent individual with 
high ethical standards and strong family attach- 
ments. The precipitating factor was usually com- 
bat. The officers worried about their men, blamed 
themselves for casualties, were unwilling to accept 
noncombat duty, and in general showed a need for 
self-punishment. Most of them responded well to 
simple therapy. The authors believe that differ- 
entiation between endogenous and reactive de- 
pressions is possible only in a general way, and that 
the depressions form a continuous series differing 
quantitatively but not qualitatively, leading in one 
direction from a neurosis to a psychosis, and in 
another direction to a pure anxiety state—M. E. 
Morse (Baltimore, Md.). 


1930. Nagendranath, D. Importance of psy- 
chology in practice of medicine. Calcutta med. Rev., 
1945, 12, 260-262. 


1931. Negri, V. Studi e ricerche sull’epilessia 
sperimentale nell’uomo col metodo dell’elettroshock. 
I, I, Ul. (Studies and research on experimental 
epilepsy in man with the electroshock method. 
I, II, Il.) Arch. Psicol. Neurol. Psichiat., 1944, 5, 
45-66; 69-97; 98-116.—M. Stuparich (Rome). 


1932. Novis, F. W. Developments in human 
adjustment and rehabilitation. J. clin. Psychol., 
1946, 2, 1-12.—This is a review of recent develop- 
ments in rehabilitation work. It stresses the agencies 
which are concerned with the problem and the con- 
tributions of the psychologist, psychiatrist, educator, 











1933-1940 


and vocational counselor. There is a bibliography 
of 119 titles —L. B. Heathers (Univ. Washington). 


1933. Osipov, V. P. Voprosy psikhiatricheskogo 
raspoznavaniia i opredelenifa godnosti k voennoi 
sluzhbe. (Questions of psychiatric diagnosis and of 
determination of fitness for military service.) Lenin- 
grad: Kirov Academy of Military Medicine, 1944. 
Pp. 151. 11 Rs.—The book is intended for the 
military doctor who has no psychiatric training in 
detecting and giving initial treatment to those types 
of mental disorders most frequently encountered in 
military practice. The most common syndromes of 
mental disease are described. Both mild and acute 
cycloid and schizoid disorders are discussed, along 
with methods of treatment. There is a chapter on 
the psychiatric examination of military inductees 
which includes instructions for the rejection or 
acceptance for military service of various types of 
disorders. Other chapters deal with traumatic in- 
juries of the brain and with the detection of malinger- 
ing and means of establishing the mental soundness 
of the malingerer—R. A. Bauer (U. S. Naval Re- 
serve). 

1934. Ostow, M. The significance of the depth of 
the physiologic cup of the optic disc for mental 
ability. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1945, 102, 571-575.— 
Since the eye is a derivative of the brain, variations 
in the structure of the optic disc may be associated 
with other variations in brain structure. The optic 
discs of 325 patients at St. Elizabeth’s Hospital and 
of 155 patients at the Medical Center for Federal 
Prisoners were examined. For these groups, no 
relation was found between disc cupping and psy- 
chiatric diagnosis or family history. However, there 
was a slight positive correlation between the depth 
of the optic disc and the intelligence of the patient; 
this correlation was higher for nonpsychotic than for 
psychotic patients—L. B. Heathers (Univ. Wash- 
ington). 

1935. Overholser, W. [Ed.] Quarterly review 
of psychiatry and neurology. Washington, D. C.: 
Washington Institute of Medicine. Vol. 1, No. 1, 
January, 1946. Quarterly. $9.00 per annum. 


1936. Pappenheim, E., & Kris, E. The function 
of drawings and the meaning of the ‘creative spell’ 
in a schizophrenic artist. Psychoanal. Quart., 1946, 
15, 6—-31.—A psychiatric case history of an artist is 
cited and discussed in detail to illustrate, not an 
alteration in artistic ability, but rather a change in 
the function of artistic activity which is understand- 
able only in terms of the delusional system. 10 
illustrative plates and a 65-item bibliography.— 
M. H. Erickson (Wayne County Gen. Hosp. & 
Infirm.). 


1937. Piotrowski, Z. A. Experimental psycho- 
logical diagnosis of mild forms of schizophrenia. 
Rorschach Res. Exch., 1945, 9, 189-200.—The cur- 
rent pathognomonic and tubular Rorschach diag- 
nostic procedures fail to discriminate the mild 
schizophrenic because they lay insufficient stress on 
the systematic, dynamic, mutual interdependency 
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of Rorschach components. On the basis of carefyj 
and prolonged psychiatric and Rorschach study of 
30 cases of incipient schizophrenia, the author has 
evolved a new method of ‘‘perceptanalysis” which 
has proved highly successful in differentiating 
psychotic from neurotic mental processes. This 
system pivots about the F+% and the components 
which ‘tend to raise or lower it in adults without 
central nervous system disease. The basic rule is 
that inequality in strength or intensity in the com. 
ponents elevating and depressing the F+% indicates 
that the patient's mental conflicts are due to psy- 
chotic disease processes. Experimental “blind” 
application of perceptanalytic diagnosis to 54 
schizophrenics and 32 neurotics gave agreement 
with clinical psychiatric discharge diagnosis ip 
96.5% of the cases. Study of a larger number of 
patients should refine the formulae, but the de- 
pendability of perceptanalysis has already been 
demonstrated —E. M. L. Burchard (U S. Naval 
Reserve). 


1938. Pollock, H. M. A brief history of family 
care of mental patients in America. Amer. J. 
Psychiat., 1945, 102, 351-361.—The author outlines 
the growth of family care for mental patients (care 
for remuneration in homes unrelated to the patient) 
since its introduction in the United States about the 
year of 1851. Continued expansion of this program 
appears certain in the United States and Canada, 
according to the author, inasmuch as the merits of 
the plan have been adequately demonstrated. 27- 


item bibliography.—R. D. Weitz (Jersey City, 
N. J.). 

1939. Rome, H. P. Audio-visual aids in psy- 
chiatry. Hosp. Cps Quart., Wash., 1945, 18, No. 9, 
37-38.—Motion pictures have proved to be an 
effective technique in meeting the Navy’s need for 


group psychotherapy. Special films, produced by 
the Navy, are designed to assist the patient in under- 
standing the nature and causes of his illness. The 
use of these films is restricted. Interview and 
questionnaire follow-ups reveal a favorable reception 
by patients.—S. E. Baden (U. S. Naval Reserve). 


1940. Sarason, S. B., & Sarason, E. K. The 
discriminatory value of a test pattern in the high 
grade familial defective. J. clin. Psychol., 1946, 2, 
38-49.—Of 40 institutionalized cases of familial 
mental deficiency whose neurological examinations 
were negative, 11 had a Kohs MA at least 18 months 
above their Form L MA, and 16 had a Kohs MA at 
least 18 months below their Form L MA. On both 
groups, Rorschach and electroencephalographic stud- 
ies were made. The latter group, which was the one 
which had made the poorer institutional adjustment 
and the one which rated as less stable on the Ror- 
schach, did very poorly on the spatial relation and 
abstract words tests on the Binet and on all 
Arthur tests except the Sequin. Of this group 60% 
had abnormal EEG records, whereas only 18% of 
the first group had such records. It is concl 
that santeied tests may be used to diff 
between those having good or bad em 
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justments and that the test pattern of those having 
poor adjustments is similar to that of patients with a 
known cerebral pathology.—L. B. Heathers (Univ. 
Washington). 

1941. Schneck, J. M. Classification of anxiety 
reactions (anxiety states). J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1946, 
103, 81-83.—“‘It is suggested that anxiety reactions 
(anxiety states) be designated as ‘primary’ or 
‘secondary’ on the basis of the presence or absence of 
preexisting neurotic conflict except in the presence 
of mild external stress factors. In the presence of 
the latter, anxiety reactions would be termed 
‘primary’ as would all such reactions wherein pre- 
existing neurotic conflict had been established.”— 
L. B. Heathers (Univ. Washington). 


1942. Schneider, K. Die psychopathischen Per- 
stnlichkeiten. (7th ed.) (Psychopathic personal- 
ity.) Vienna: Deuticke, 1944. Pp. 125. RM 5. 

1943. Shaw, F. J. A stimulus-response analysis 
of repression and insight in psychotherapy. Psychol. 
Rev., 1946, 53, 36-42.—The implication that non- 
integrative behavior may be eliminated through 
symbols becoming available “is taken as a point of 
departure in this paper for purposes of analyzing 
the phenomenon of insight in psychotherapy.” It is 
suggested that the principles of learning discovered 
in animal experiments may afford the basis for a 
theoretical frame of reference for clinical psychology. 
In practice, one would apply the principles inferred 
from theory. This should lead more rapidly to 
discovery of effective techniques in counseling than 
a purely trial and error procedure.—M. A. Tinker 
(Minnesota). 

1944. Sloan, W., & Cutts, R.A. Test patterns of 
defective delinquents on the Wechsler-Bellevue 
test. Amer. J. ment. Def., 1945, 50, 95-97.—Fifty 
males, all committed as mental defectives, who 
showed indications of psychopathic personality or 
delinquency, were examined with the Wechsler- 
Bellevue scale. The median chronological age of the 
group was 21 and the mean IQ was 66. Analysis of 
mean subtest scores for the group and of deviation 
of each patient’s subtest scores from his own mean 
revealed some agreement with Wechsler’s patterns 
for adolescent psychopaths and for mental defec- 
tives. However, the group deviated in certain re- 
spects from the typical mental defective pattern, and 
it is hoped that it will be possible to differentiate 
psychopathic defectives from nonpsychopathic de- 
fectives on this basis—C. N. Cofer (U. S. Naval 
Reserve). 

1945. Snyder, W. U. An investigation of the 
nature of non-directive psychotherapy. J. gen. 
Psychol., 1945, 33, 193-224.—Complete dictaphoni- 
cally-recorded protocols of therapeutic interviews 
were studied to determine changes in counselor and 
client responses at successive stages in the series. 
Words and acts indicative of clarification of the 
client’s feelings and simple acceptance occur most 
frequently in the counselor's chart; less frequent are 
persuasion, disapproval and criticism, nondirective 
leads, and approval and encouragement. Client 
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reactions are concentrated in the two areas of state- 
ment of problem and insight or understanding; 
discussion and planning, rejecting an interpretation, 
and asking for information are minor phenomena. 
The chi-squares suggest changes in attitude from un- 
favorable to favorable are consistently associated 
with the steps in the client’s thinking brought about 
by nondirective methods.—G. W. Hartmann (Teach- 
ers College, Columbia). 


1946. Spiegel, L. A., & Oberndorf, C. P. Nar- 
colepsy as a psychogenic symptom. Psychosom. 
Med., 1946, 8, 28-35.—The authors present the 
anamnesis, hospital observations, psychosexual his- 
tory, results of laboratory studies, and treatment of 
a 49-year-old housewife suffering from narcolepsy. 
A conscious sense of guilt was induced when nar- 
colepsy disappeared as a result of psychotherapy. 
“Based on these findings, psychogenic narcolepsy is 
interpreted as a means of unconsciously satisfying 
forbidden wishes without experiencing conscious 
guilt and simultaneously as a punishment for these 
wishes.’’—P. S. de Q. Cabot (United Drug, Inc.). 


1947. Stainbrook, E. Shock therapy: psychologic 
theory and research. Psychol. Bull., 1946, 43, 21- 
60.—A summary is presented of the ‘‘pertinent and 
psychologic description and interpretation” evolving 
from the widespread application of shock therapy. 
Insulin, metrazol, ammonium chloride, coramine, 
electric shock, electronarcosis, and other methods 
are discussed. Observations during and after treat- 
ments are described. Other sections deal with the 
interpretations of the psychosis-modifying effects 
of the shock treatment and with animal experimenta- 
tion. 162-item bibliography.—S. Ross (U. S. Naval 
Reserve). 


1948. Stevens, G. D. Suggested criteria for the 
selection of items for a cumulative case study record 
for the mentally retarded. J. educ. Res., 1945, 39, 
201-—209.—After reviewing the literature on the 
cumulative case study record and pointing out the 
value of such records in the education of the mentally 
retarded, the author suggests 16 criteria for the 
selection of items to be used in such a project.—M. 
Murphy (Pennsylvania). 

1949. Stubenbord, J. G., III. Neuropsychiatry 
as an integral part of aviation medicine. J. Aviat. 
Med., 1945, 16, 432—441.—This is a general discus- 
sion of the role of the psychiatrist in aviation medi- 
cine. The essential duties of the flight surgeon and 
neuropsychiatrist are: selection of air crew personnel, 
detection of potential personality deterioration, 
elimination of the unfit, disposition of aviators failing 
to meet flight standards, and the prevention and 
treatment of operational fatigue and other psycho- 
logical disorders. Bibliography 9f 108 items.— 
A. Chapanis (U. S. Army Air Forces). 


1950. Thompson, G. N. Self-induced psychosis 
with hyperthyroidism complicating manic depressive 
psychosis; experimental human hyperthyroidism. 
Amer. J. Psychiat., 1945, 102, 395-398.—The author 
presents a case history of a physician who attempted 
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suicide by ge use of massive doses of thyroid. 
He gives a detailed description of the organic and 
psychic changes which occurred. Removal of the 
drug resulted in remission of the symptoms due to 
thyroid toxicity and permitted the clinical picture of 
a depressed manic-depressive psychotic to come to 
the foreground.—R. D. Weitz (Jersey City, N. Y.). 

1951. Thorne, F.C. Directive psychotherapy: VI. 
The technique of psychological palliation. J. clin. 
Psychol., 1946, 2, 68-79.—Palliative, symptomatic 
psychotherapy is justified when one understands its 
purpose and its limitations. Such treatment is 
indicated in “‘major crises in adjustment where 
emotional instability or other distressing symptoms 
require immediate action to tide the client over his 
climax of troubles, transient periods of instability 
where maladjustment is a direct reaction to environ- 
mental stress and the client is basically normal and 
healthy, situations impossible of satisfactory solu- 
tion, and for the treatment and relief of distressing 
symptoms which must be attended to before more 
basic therapy can be effectively attempted.”—L, B. 
Heathers (Univ. Washington). 

1952. Wagner, W. Aphasie, Apraxie, Agnosie. 
(Aphasia, apraxia, agnosia.) Fortsch. Neurol. Psy- 
chiat., 1942, 14, 219-247. 

1953. Walther, H. Uber einen Dammerzustand 
mit triebhafter Erregung nach Thalamusschddigung. 
(On a semiconscious state with impulsive excitement 
after damage to the thalamus.) Mschr. Psychiat. 
Neurol., 1945-1946, 111, 1-16.—The presentation 
of the clinical picture is followed by that of the post- 
mortem anatomical findings. A 52-year-old powerful 
man with high blood pressure suffered a first stroke 
involving a right-side hemiplegy. Two years later a 
second apoplexy was followed by a month of epi- 
leptiform attacks and organic disturbance of 
consciousness involving confusion and disorientation, 
and then by three weeks of extremely violent 
excitement, speech difficulties, and cataleptiform 
symptoms. This unbridled affectivity gave way to a 
dull apathetic state which was only interrupted 
occasionally by a mild restlessness. Hardly 3 months 
from the second stroke the patient died, suffering 
from pneumonia, rapid loss of weight, and cardiac 
insufficiency. Beyond a left-side bronchial pneu- 
monia and a right-side hydropyothorax, the autopsy 
revealed a left thalamus conspicuously smaller than 
the right, the left pulvinar colored slightly rust- 
brown, and the left inner capsule on the whole some- 
what diminished in size as well as the left pyramidal 
pathway. The author believes the damage to this 
thalamic area was the cause of the violent psychosis 
of this patient.— F. C. Sumner (Howard). 

1954. Weinstein, E. A., & Stein, M. H. Psycho- 
genic disorders of the upper gastrointestinal tract in 
combat personnel. War Med., Chicago, 1945, 8, 
365-370.—M. E. Morse (Baltimore, Md.). 


[See also abstracts 1754, 1840, 1846, 1853, 1858, 
1859, 1860, 1875, 1876, 1877, 1898, 1960, 1963, 
1964, 1970, 1977, 1980, 1986, 2025, 2037, 2040, 
2043, 2058, 2121, 2132, 2141, 2152. ] 
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1955. Abel, T. M. Group Rorschach testing in 
vocational high school. Rorschach Res. Exch., 1945 
9, 178-188.—In an exploratory investigation of the 
utility of the Group Rorschach with below-normal 
adolescents, the test was administered to 220 first. 
and third-term girl pupils in a New York City 
vocational high school. Examination of group 
tendencies revealed (1) reliable differences between 
first- and third-term pupils; (2) considerable diver. 
gence between high and low IQ subgroups among 
the older girls; (3) differentiation between a group of 
12 girls referred to the Guidance Department be. 
cause of severe school maladjustment and a control 
group matched for CA and IQ, in terms of use of 
texture, color, and achromatic determinants; and 
(4) of 27 girls showing a deviant pattern of Ror- 
schach responses, 78% were reported by teachers as 
evincing some form of maladjustment. The author 
concludes that ‘“‘the group Rorschach technique can 
be used among adolescents whose IQ range is some- 
what below normal, not only as a research tool but 
as a screening device to select girls who may need 
individual guidance and therapy."—E. M. L. 
Burchard (U. S. Naval Reserve). 

1956. Blair, G. M., & Clark, R. W. Personality 
adjustments of ninth-grade pupils as measured by 
the Multiple Choice Rorschach Test and the 
California Test of Personality. J. educ. Psychol., 
1946, 37, 13-20.—The Multiple Choice Rorschach 
Test and the California Test of Personality were 
given to 382 pupils in grade 9, tested in groups of 75 
to 100. The correlation of the number of ‘poor’ 
answers on the former and the ‘undesirable’ answers 
on the latter showed an r of about .20, with total 
self- and social adjustment. Biserial r’s ranging 
from .10 to .37 were found between maladjustment 
as measured by the Rorschach and by the 12 sub- 
divisions of the California Test. While all the 
relationships found were positive, the very low 
coefficients seem to show that “the two tests evi- 
dently measure only to a very slight extent the same 
aspects of. personality. Many pupils in school who 
would be rated maladjusted on one of the tests would 
obviously not be so rated on the other.”—E. B. 
Mallory (Wellesley). 

1957. Brown, W. The inferiority complex and 
the paranoid tendency; with a brief reference to 
Nazi ology. Nature, Lond., 1945, 156, 259-262. 
—Otherwise normal feelings of inferiority may 
develop into an inferiority complex, by which is 
meant an attempted self-deception, “a di 
conscious reaction in the mind of the individual to a 
repressed or rejected feeling of inferiority.” More 
deeply rooted in unconscious mental activity than an 
inferiority complex is the paranoid ten psd by 
which is meant “‘a general disposition to misjudge 
people, to become suspicious without adequate 


grounds, to feel that people are working against one 
when they are not really doing so. . . “Fhe tend- 
ency is linked up with teres oe and 
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stituent of the 4btdo and with a distorted develop- 
ment of the super-ego through the processes of 
jntrojection and projection. . . .” The lecturer is 
of the opinion that the inferiority complex is too 
superficial a distortion of the mind to explain ade- 
quately the psychological situation in Germany 
before and during the war; rather, it is explained as 
an overexpression of the paranoid tendency fostered 
by leaders who had developed a complete paranoid 
psychosis, the fundamental characteristics of which 
are persecution mania and megalomania.—A. C. 
Hoffman (Tufts). 


1958. Carlsson,G. Handbok i grafologi. (Hand- 
book of graphology.) Stockholm: Seelig [1945]. 
Pp. 144. 4.50 Kr. 


1959. Diethelm, O. The aging person; psycho- 
logical and psychopathological aspects of aging. 
N. C. med. J., 1944, 5, 583-585.—A reorientation 
toward the process of aging is urgently needed. 
Isolated psychological signs have been overem- 
phasized, with insufficient consideration of the total 
personality, socioeconomic factors, and group rela- 
tionships. A person’s attitude toward aging and the 
meaning of its symptoms vary according to his 
experience and cultural setting. The most frequent 
reaction is anxiety, expressed in somatic symptoms 
and apprehension concerning the future. The in- 


security which develops when confidence in one’s 
body, earning power, and social desirability is shaken 
leads to protective devices which interfere further 


with adjustment. The attitude toward death be- 
comes philosophical, but anxiety arises in connection 
with the responsibilities involved. Rut-like behavior 
may be an early symptom, and increasing rigidity 
may cause guilt feelings. However, many of the 
factors which produce the crises of aging can be 
compensated for or remedied. Experience, persist- 
ence, and the need to keep working may balance 
decreased learning ability, attention, and imagina- 
tion. Greater stability, a higher sense of duty, and 
stronger social consciousness may permit better 
adjustment of previously unstable personalities, and 
increasing introversion may result in philosophic 
thinking —M. E. Morse (Baltimore, Md.). 


1960. Due, F. O., & Wright, M. E. The use of 
content analysis in Rorschach interpretation: 1. 
Differential characteristics of male homosexuals. 
Rorschach Res. Exch., 1945, 9, 169-177.—Use of a 
modified Group Rorschach technique with 42 adult 
males clinically diagnosed as homosexuals revealed 
characteristically unusual content interpretations. 
Analysis of the content of responses showed fre- 
quent occurrence of the following mechanisms: 
de-realization ; confusion of sexual identification; 
feminine identification; castration and phallic sym- 

lism; sexual and anatomical responses; esoteric 
language and artistic references;.and paranoid 
reactions. This study has demonstrated that (1) 
content analysis can be used to differentiate the maie 

ual from other diagnostic categories, al- 
though such a discrimination can not be made from 
the traditional Rorschach determinants; (2) careful 
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evaluation of the symbolism utilized yields signifi- 
cant hypotheses as to the psychodynamics of homo- 
sexuality in general; and (3) content analysis helps 
to bring out the importance of homosexual conflict 
in other diagnostic groups.—EZ. M. L. Burchard 
(U. S. Naval Reserve). 

1961. Duncan, M. H. An experimental study of 
some of the relationships between voice and 
personality among students of speech. Speech 
Monogr., 1945, 12, 47-60.—A comparison of scores 
of 336 students on the Bell and Bernreuter inven- 
tories with ratings on vocal characteristics made by 
fellow students and a comparison of scores of 348 
students on the Minnesota Personality Scale and 
voice ratings by experts consistently indicated slight 
correlation between vocal characteristics of quality, 
pitch, and force and social adjustment. No con- 
sistent or significant correlation was found between 
voice and other areas measured by the inventories. 
Results are believed to support consideration of 
adjustment problems when remedial procedures are 
employed to improve defective habits of vocalization. 
—W. H. Wilke (U. S. Naval Reserve). 


1962. Franco, F. de. Cento fanciulli siciliani di 
8-12 anni esaminati col reattivo di Rohrschach. 
(One hundred Sicilian boys, 8-12 years old, examined 
with the Rorschach test.) Arch. Psicol. Neurol. 
Psichiat., 1942, 3, 329-348.—The author examined 
100 Sicilian boys, 8-12 years of age, with the original 
Rorschach test and compared the results with those 
of similar studies made by Lopfe, Loos-Usteri, and 
Barison on boys in Zurich, Geneva, and Ferrara. 
The average personality of Sicilian boys is char- 
acterized by infantilism of thought, inhibition, and 
a tendency towards opposition. Affectivity in these 
subjects is well balanced, and the factors signifying 
irritability, impulsiveness, and egocentricity, which 
were found in the psychograms of the Swiss boys, are 
lacking. The constitutional and developmental 
traits of the Sicilian and the Ferrarese boys are more 
precocious and are socially better adapted than 
similar traits in the Swiss boys.—M. Stuparich 
(Rome). 

1963. Geil, G. A. The similarity in Rorschach 
patterns of adult criminal psychopaths and pre- 
adolescent boys. Rorschach Res. Exch., 1945, 9, 
201-207.—Rorschach records of 50 adult male 
criminal psychopaths were compared with those of 
67 preadolescent school boys. Both groups were of 
average intelligence and free of neurosis or psychosis. 
A marked similarity between the averages of the 
two groups was found in all categories. The im- 
pression of the personality of the psychopaths as 
derived from the Rorschach was one of egocentricity, 
impulsive emotionality, and infantilism.—EZ. M. L. 
Burchard (U. S. Naval Reserve). 

1964, h, H. G. Diagnostic patterns on the 
Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory. J. 
clin. Psychol., 1946, 2, 23-37.—The Minnesota 
Multiphasic Personality Inventory was given to 136 
clinical cases and 27 normals. The profile of scores 
on the different scales for the psychoneurotics was 
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one with two unequal peaks, the scores on the 
neurotic triad (Hs, D, Hy) being higher than the 
scores on the psychotic triad (Pa, Pt, Sc). As the 
severity of the neurosis increased, the scores on both 
the neurotic and psychotic triads increased, but the 
two peaks remained unequal. The basic psychotic 
curve was one where these two triads were both 
about equally high. There was no reflection of the 
severity of the psychosis in the scores. The author 
emphasizes the need of interpreting the scores on the 
different scales according to the patterning of all the 
scores.— L. B. Heathers (Univ. Washington). 


1965. Gray, H., & Wheelwright, J. B. Jung’s 
psychological types, including the four functions. 
J. gen. Psychol., 1945, 33, 265-284.—This article 
defends and extends Jung’s typology, emphasizing 
some of the neglected aspects. His 6 paired variables 
are: introversipn or extroversion = the general atti- 
tude, sensation or intuition = the perceiving func- 
tion, and thinking or feeling = the rational or judg- 
ing function. If one recognizes dominant and 
auxiliary functions, 16 total-types of personality 
organization may be distinguished by this system. 
The authors claim that marriage requires comple- 
mentary mating rather than resemblances. Ambi- 
version is held to be an indicator of lack of self- 
knowledge on the part of the subjects or lack of 
precision in the test questions. Early diagnosis of 
type is possible by the sixth birthday and is of great 
value in educational guidance. Detailed applications 
to military and naval personnel are presented, e.g., 
“introverted-intuition may be presumed to favor 
success in research in new guns, tanks, planes; or in 
unharried planning of strategy.”—G. W. Hartmann 
(Teachers College, Columbia). 


1966. Giinther,—. Das Verhiltnis des Mensch- 
en zu sich selbst. (The relationship of man to 
himself.) Wehrpsychol. Mitt., 1940, 2, No. 12, 36-46. 
—This is a general discussion of self-esteem by a 
military psychologist, with frequent references to 
Nietzsche. Self-esteem is seen as the essential basic 
attitude. Evaluation of the environment is based on 
self-evaluation, although the two are not identical 
and do not necessarily run in the same direction. 
High or low self-esteem may either be found with 
social or asocial orientations. Love with low self- 
esteem is a flight from the self towards the other 
person to use him. Genuine love is possible only 
through love of the self; only he who values his self 
can give love to another person. According to 
Nietzsche: ‘‘We must fear him who hates himself 
because we shall be the victims of his revenge. 
Thus we must see to it that we seduce him towards 
loving himself."" The mechanism of scapegoating is 
traced to Nietzsche as follows: “It is not my fault 
that I am so miserable! But it must be somebody’s 
fault, else it would be unbearable !"’"—H. L. Ansbacher 
(Duke). 

1967. Hallowell, A. I. “Popular” responses and 
cultural differences: an i on fre- 
quencies in a group of American Indian subjects. 
Rorschach Res. Exch., 1945, 9, 153-168.—Cross- 
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cultural application of the Rorschach technique has 
been hampered by a lack of reliable data on the 
frequency distributions of various responses among 
different cultural groups. Considerable light js 
thrown on this problem as it relates to “popular” 
answers by an analysis of the locale, content, and 
frequency of 3,684 responses given by 151 adults 
and children of the Saulteaux tribe. A cross-cultural 
fact of prime importance is the finding that the 6 
most common responses of adults closely approxi- 
mate responses scored P for white subjects by most 
investigators. Of the 26 most common responses, 
only 5 have not been scored P for some group of 
whites by at least one investigator. It is suggested 
that, for purposes of cross-cultural comparisons, 
popular responses fall into 3 major categories— 
universal, common, and unique. Clues to the 
psychological significance of cultural differences may 
emerge from a consideration of the relative pro- 
portions of responses falling into each cat 

together with intensive study of the group of unique 
populars.—£. M. L. Burchard (U.S. Naval Reserve). 


1968. Heiss, R. Die Deutung der Handschrift, 
(The meaning of handwriting.) Hamburg: Goverts, 
1943. Pp. 313. RM 11.40. 


1969. Hove, W.v. Psychologische typologieén.— 
Vergelijkende studie van G. Heymans, E. Kret- 
schmer, C. G. Jung en E. R. Jaensch. (Psycho- 
logical typologies; a comparative study of G. Hey- 
mans, E. Kretschmer, C. G. Jung, and E. R. 
Jaensch.) In Nuttin, J., L’Institut de Psychologie 
et de Pédagogie a I’ Université de Louvain. Louvain: 
E. Nauwelaerts, 1945. Pp. 118-119.--Abstract. 


1970. Klopfer, W. G. The efficacy of group 
therapy as indicated by Group Rorschach records. 
Rorschach Res. Exch., 1945, 9, 207-209.—Nine 
soldier-patients clinically diagnosed as “anxiety 
state’”’ were examined with the Group Rorschach 
before and after a 3-week integrated group-therapy 
program. Results of the experiment “suggest the 
value of the Group Rorschach method for the ob- 
jective evaluation of therapeutic programs. The 
method also makes it possible to differentiate be- 
tween patients who may derive benefit from such 
procedures, and those who are not likely to do so.”— 
E. M. L. Burchard (U. S. Naval Reserve). 

1971. McNeel, B. H., & Dancey, T. E. The 
personality of the successful soldier. Amer. J. 
Psychiat., 1945, 102, 337-342.—Findings, are pre- 
sented of a study of two groups of soldiers, consi 
of a 100 each, who had seen service in the N 
Western European Theatre. One group had served 
as active combatants throughout the campaign, 
whereas the other group was comprised of men 
served in limited capacities or who had been evacu- 
ated for various reasons. Each man was given at 
interview lasting from 15 to 20 minutes covering the 
subjects of the soldier’s developmental history, per- 
sonality traits, academic seul: intelligence, sports, 
social activities, civilian work history, 
situation, and army adjustment. The results indi- 
cated that the good soldier for the most part was of 
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average intelligence, alert and responsive, well 
socialized, enjoyed companionship and sports, and 
had never been unduly timid in a physical sense. A 
greater frequency of recessive individuals who had 
developed solitary habits was found among the 
soldiers who had not seen active combat or who had 
been evacuated from the combat area. The authors 
also determined that ‘“‘wound proneness’’ was found 
among soldiers who showed an excessively high rate 
of neuropathic traits both in family and early per- 
sonal history.— R. D. Weitz (Jersey City, N. J.). 


1972. Maslow, A. H., & Szilagyi-Kessler, I. 
Security and breasi-feeding. J. abnorm. soc. 
Psychol., 1946, 41, 83-85.—Present security feelings 
of college students show a U-shaped relationship to 
length of breast-feeding. It seems likely that 
maternal rejection or acceptance is a fundamental 
determinant of security—C. M. Harsh (Nebraska). 


1973. Schachtel, E. G. Subjective definitions of 
the Rorschach test situation and their effect on test 
performance. Contributions to an understanding 
of Rorschach’s test, III. Psychiatry, 1945, 8, 419- 
448—In this third article (see 15: 3479 and 18: 
2154), a detailed discussion is offered of the tested 
person’s reactions to the total situation. Conclu- 
sions reached are that the meaning of psychological 
and aptitude test situations varies with different 
people; that these individually different meanings 
influence test results but this is not necessarily a 
source of error but rather material for a better under- 
standing of the testee’s personality; that the testee 
experiences and defines the Rorschach situation in 
accordance with cultural and personal patterns which 
in general determine his attitudes; that Rorschach 
findings are all affected in a recognizable way by the 
testee’s definition of the Rorschach situation; and 
that many definitions of the Rorschach situation are 
chiefly determined by the testee’s attitudes toward 
authority and competition. 50-item footnote bibli- 
ography —M. H. Erickson (Wayne County Gen. 
Hosp. & Infirm.). 


1974. Schneider, F. Perstnlichkeitstypus und 
allergiker Konstitution. (Personality type and 
allergic constitution.) Z. Psychol., 1941, 150, 200- 
267.—Ninety individuals ranging between 9 and 30 
years of age and suffering from a variety of allergic 
disturbances were classified into the various ty- 
pologies of Jaensch by tests of the Marburg school. 
The allergics were chiefly of type S;—synesthetic, 
but with a rational superstructure which decreases 
the instability characteristic of type S;. But even 
among the allergics of type S;, this instability is 
diminished. The ego has lost its natural contact 
with the environment. The equilibrium between the 
lower and the upper strata of the personality is 
destroyed; the unity can be re-established only by 
pure intelligence, in a completely artificial manner. 
The allergics fall into Kretschmer’s leptosome and 
asthenic types and are chiefly of the Nordic race. 
Their intelligence level is high. Finally, the amount 
of free cholesterin in the body fluid is high in relation 
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1972-1982 


to the combined cholesterin.—(Courtesy Année 
psychol.). 
1975. Stiefel, K. Persinlichkeit und Form. 


(Personality and form.) Zurich: Morgarten, 1943. 
Pp. 71. RM 2.20. 


1976. Stott, L.H. Some environmental factors in 
relation to the personality adjustments of rural 
children. Rur. Sociol., 1945, 10, 394-403.—"‘Certain 
aspects and conditions of rural life were studied in 
relation to the personality adjustments of children 
with the purpose of contributing toward the deter- 
mination of the factors responsible for the relatively 
poor personality ratings of rural children in compari- 
son with urban children. The subjects were 1,217 
children in 14 village schools and 46 one-room county 
schools. Farm children attending village schools 
scored highest in self-adjustment. Occupational 
status was related to adjustment in children of the 
non-farm group, those of the common labor class 
scoring lowest. Quality of family life was important 
in all groups. The need for research in this area is 
stressed.”—P. R. Farnsworth (Stanford). 


1977. Tarrasch, H. Muscle spasticity in func- 
tional aphonia and dysphonia. Speech Monogr., 
1945, 12, 37-46.—Tracings of action currents from 
the muscles of the throat and neck are presented to 
show that among persons with hoarse voices there is 
greatly increased spasticity in quiet breathing, 
whispered voice, counting, and reading. This exces- 
sive tension is considered responsible for complaints 
of fatigue and discomfort in dysphonia. Treatment 
should consider both improper use of the phonatory 
mechanism and the basic emotional factors re- 
sponsible for functional aphonia.—W. H. Wilke 
(U. S. Naval Reserve). 


1978. Thomas, H. Charakterologie (1939-1941). 
(Characterology, 1939-1941.) Fortsch. Neurol. Psy- 
chiat., 1942, 14, 82-108. 


1979. Whitehorn, J. C. Constructive factors in 
the personality. Proc. R. Soc. Med., 1945, 38, 683. 


1980. Wittman, P. The Multiple Choice Ror- 
schach Test as a differential diagnostic tool. Arch. 
Neurol. Psychiat., Chicago, 1946, 55, 154—-156.— 
Abstract and discussion. 


1981. Zalman, W. R. The relationship of the 
traits of the Bernreuter Personality Inventory to 
academic success. J. Amer. Ass. colleg. Regisir., 
1945, 21, 81-84.—Only one statistically significant 
coefficient of correlation was found between ratings 
on the Bernreuter Inventory and college grades. 
This was the coefficient of .23 + .05 between intro- 
version and Military Science.—G. S. Speer (Illinois 
Inst. Tech.). 


1982. Zunini, G. La personalita nella psicologia. 
(Personality in psychology.) Arch. Psicol. Neurol. 
Psichiat., 1942, 3, 275—292.—After a brief historical 
survey of the problem of personality, the author 
points out the contribution made by some of the 
modern schools of psychology. The problem of 
personality, considered from a functional point of 








1983-1990 


view, must be defined as accessible to psychological 
inquiry.—M. Stuparich (Rome). 


[See also abstracts 1784, 1886, 1895, 1903, 1937, 
1940, 1986, 2009, 2037, 2074, 2136, 2142. } 
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1983. Barker, G. C. The social functions of 
e. Etc. Rev. gen. Semant., 1945, 2, 228-234. 
—The social functions of language are taken to mean 
the “‘ways in which the language spoken by a group 
of people is related to that group's social position and 
organization."" The two main social functions of 
language are described as (1) group-defining and (2) 
group-relating. The group-defining function in- 
cludes the “coordination of group activity, the 
symbolizing of group membership, and the trans- 
mission of thought and behavior.” The group- 
relating function is explained as the “defining of 
relations between groups, and the relating of the 
individual to the group.” 26-item bibliography.— 
H. R. Myklebust (N. J. School for the Deaf). 


1984. Benedict, R. F. Patterns of culture. 
York: Penguin Books, 1946. Pp. 272. 
See 8: 6008. 


1985. Bergler, E. Psychology of friendship and 
acquaintanceship. Med. Rec., N. Y., 1946, 159, 
101-104.—The author discusses the unconscious 
factors involved in friendship and acquaintanceship 
and describes 11 characteristics of such interpersonal 
relationships. He concludes that friendship is an 
indispensable human relationship best maintained 
when neither excessive demands nor expectations 
are present.—M. H. Erickson (Wayne County Gen. 
Hosp. & Infirm.). 


1986. Bergler, E. Differential diagnosis between 
“normal” and “neurotic” aggression. Quart. Rev. 
Psychiat. Neurol., 1946, 1, 1-5.—The difference 
between the normal and the neurotic person is only 
quantitative; the neurotic has been unable to over- 
come his infantile conflicts, thus leading to a chronic 
state of aggression against his whole environment. 
Despite the overlap between normal and neurotic 
behavior, a distinction can be made, for practical 
purposes, by means of the following 9 characteristics: 
Normal aggression is used (1) only in self defense (2) 
against a real enemy (3) without accompanying 
guilt feelings (4) in adequate amount (5) to harm 
the enemy (6) at a time when he is most vulnerable 
(7) with expectation of success; such aggression is (8) 
not easily provoked and has (9) no elements of 
infantile game in it. The converse is true of neurotic 
aggression.—C. E. Henry (U. S. Naval Reserve). 


1987. Burke, K. A of motives. New 
York: Prentice-Hall, 1945. Pp. xxiii + 530. $5.00. 
—Since the attributing of motives necessarily in- 
volves the use of language, any treatment of the 
subject of motivation in terms of empirical science 
without reference to metaphysical and dialectical 
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issues will necessarily be inadequate. The author 
offers a dramatistic approach in which Act (what 
was done), Scene (when or where), Agent (who did 
it), Agency (how), and Purpose (why) are basic 
terms according to which philosophies of motivation 
may be interpreted and compared. Motive is im. 
plicit in each term of the pentad in the sense that 
there is consistency between scene and act, between 
scene and agent, between agent and agency, ete. 
Although themselves distinct, as the fingers of a 
hand, these terms have their source in a common 
“substance” wherein they overlap. Tolerance to. 
ward apparently opposing philosophies of motivation 
requires only the transcendence of the area of 
conflict. Instead of exorcising ambiguity, as Kor- 
zybski would attempt to do, Burke would manipulate 
terms to discover the full ‘‘resources of language.” 
In Part II he applies the system to typical philos- 
ophies and in Part III, to constitutional systems and 
Further application is made 
in the appendices to Keat’s ‘‘Ode on a Grecian Urn,” 
Neo-Aristotelianism, the poetry of Marianne Moore, 
and four figures of speech.—M. Sheehan (Hunter), 

1988. Castetter, E. F. The domain of ethno- 
biology. Amer. Nat., 1944, 78, 158-170.—Ethno- 
biology is defined as the study of the extent to which 
various types of animal and plant life are utilized by 
different cultural groups. The point is made that 
the results of such studies have meaning only when 
interpreted in relation to the social customs of the 
particular ethnic group investigated —G. A. Kimble 
(Brown). 

1989. Centers, R., & Cantril, H. Income satisfac- 
tion and income aspiration. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 
1946, 41, 64-69.—A representative national sample 
of 1,165 adults over 18 years of age was questioned 
as to income, occupation, social status, and income 
aspirations. Income dissatisfaction is most closely 
related to present income level, but it is also related 
to occupational status. Among dissatisfied persons, 
income aspirations parallel the present income level. 
Within an income level, dissatisfaction seems un- 
related to education.—C. M. Harsh (Nebraska). 


1990. Chein, I, & Laks, L. Attitudes and the 
educational process. J. educ. Sociol., 1946, 19, 365- 
375.—Over 200 people in an area of high educational 
level in New York City were interviewed to learn of 
unfavorable attitudes toward Negroes, Jews, Cath- 
olics, and Protestants. In one part of the study, 
respondents were asked 7 questions about each of the 
3 groups other than their own. The distribution of 
all responses was: unfavorable, 3%; favorable, 43%; 
“don’t know,” 15%; “all kinds,” 4%; not ascer- 
tained, 35%. Separate tabulations of responses 
about the different racial and religious types are 
presented, as are representative volun state- 
ments showing unfavorable attitudes. Those giving 
2 or more unfavorable responses had higher average 
education than the precinct as a whole and had 
fairly high incomes; nearly half attended church 
regularly. In another part of the study, the use of 5 
questions adapted from the Bogardus “social dis- 
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tance” scale found over half the respondents reject- 
ing Negroes on 2 or more items. ; The data have 
implications for educational practice—H. A. Gib- 
bard (Brown). 

1991. Corwin, W. Attitudes of soldiers returning 
from overseas service. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1945, 
102, 343-350.—The material presented by the 
author is based on several thousand interviews with 
returnees. The interviews covered various attitudes 
concerning return to the United States, conditions 
in the United States, military service, personal 


situations, and future adjustment. In order to. 


secure statistical data, the author selected 100 officers 
and 100 enlisted men for extensive interviews. It 
was concluded that significant differences exist be- 
tween officers and enlisted men only with regard to 
desire to remain in service, with the officers showing 
the greater preference for remaining in the army.— 
R. D. Weitz (Jersey City, N. J.). 

1992. Diebschlag, E. Psychologische Unter- 
suchungen tiber die Rangordung bei der Haustaube. 
(Psychological studies of social hierarchy in the 
domestic pigeon.) Z. Tierpsychol., 1940-1941, 4, 
173-188.—In every group of pigeons there is a social 
hierarchy, and each bird has his own spot, defending 
it against all the others. The typical male has a zone 
of influence around his place, tolerating the presence 
of others yet seeking to dominate them. Each group 
has a despot, whose assurance in these relations is 
the greatest. By trapping or otherwise frightening 
such an individual, the experimenter can cause him 
to “lose face,"’ and a physically inferior individual 
may then take over his territory. It often occurs 
that a change in locale of the flock will upset the rank 
order; a return to the previous region will however 
reactivate the earlier dominance pattern. The 
simple presence of a superior individual often lowers 
the experimental performance of an individual, and 
the ‘‘maleness’’ of an individual’s role in a couple 
depends upon his relative social dominance.— 
(Courtesy Année psychol.). 

1993. Ehrensberger, R. An experimental study of 
the relative effectiveness of certain forms of em- 
phasis in public speaking. Speech Monogr., 1945, 12, 
94-111.—Differing from Jersild’s earlier study in the 
use of matched groups, ten speakers instead of one, 
a multiple choice test instead of recall of lecture 
material, and more elaborate statistical treatment of 
data, this study corroborates the former with respect 
to the value of most of the usual devices for em- 
phasis. Focusing attention on a statement (“Now 
get this”) was found to be most effective, immediate 
repetition was highly effective, three distributed 
repetitions were more effective than either two or 
four, recency was more effective than primacy, and a 
loud voice showed a negative effect—W. H. Wilke 
(U. S. Naval Reserve). 


1994. Hargis, D. E. A study of the vocabulary 
of radio. Speech Monogr., 1945, 12, 77-87.—In 
order to construct a quantitative word list from 
representative radio programs, all scripts used in 3 
days of broadcasting over the NBC network were 
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analyzed. This material consisted of 227,269 running 
words containing 5,719 different words. Comparison 
of the frequency table of these words indicates rather 
close agreement with the Thorndike list (r = .69). 
Nearly 70% of the words in the radio vocabulary 
appear in the first 5,000 words of the Thorndike list. 
Differences in vocabulary among various types of 
radio program and the frequency of the various parts 
of speech are indicated. Present radio writing 
practice appears to rely largely on words appearing 
in the first 10,000 of the Thorndike list—W. H 
Wilke (U. S. Naval Reserve). 


1995. Hopkins, L. T. Techniques in human rela- 
tions. Teach. Coll. Rec., 1945, 47, 89-97.—Special 
techniques for the development of co-operative and 
intelligent people include: (1) the formation of a 
group of persons into a co-operative unit working 
for its own needs, with opportunity for new experi- 
ences, and (2) the encouragement of self-expression 
through audience with persons guided by the basic 
principles of intelligent listening—L. B. Plumlee 
(Coll. Entr. Exam. Bd.). 


1996. Humphrey, N. D. American race relations 
and the caste system. Psychiatry, 1945, 8, 379-381. 
— Discussion is given of the concepts of race and caste 
and the conclusion is offered that: ‘‘The caste concept 
is useful to an understanding of American Negro- 
white relations because, as a scientific concept, it 
encompasses and contains these socio-cultural data 
more adequately than any other. It emphasizes and 
denotes the essential socio-cultural bases of the 
system. ‘Race,’ on the contrary, always conveys 
biological connotations which function to confuse 
the nature of the problem. When one talks about 
‘race relations,’ for example, invariably mystical 
inferences such as those regarding ‘race sentiments’ 
are drawn. And from the viewpoint of social action 
if one struggles against the basic injustices of a caste 
system, he avoids such snares as Negro or white 
‘nationalism.’ He is able to fight something which, 
as a socio-cultural phenomenon, is subject to socio- 
cultural transformation.’’—M. H. Erickson (Wayne 
County Gen. Hosp. & Infirm.). 


1997. Husén, T. Militir psykologi. (Military 
psychology.) Stockholm: Seelig, 1941. Pp. 98. 3 
Kr.—The psychology of primitive and modern war- 
fare is discussed. The significance to Sweden is 
described in the German invasion of Denmark. 
Comparison is made between the use of propaganda 
as a weapon of warfare in Europe and in America, 
with special attention to the use made in Mein 
Kampf. Other topics include: the power of sugges- 
tion in group situations; panic and fear among 
civilians and soldiers; fifth-column use of propa- 
ganda; school teaching and propaganda; German 
culture as propaganda; discipline; group security and 
comradeship; propaganda in World War I and in 
World War II; and the groundwork laid in Germany 
for war psychol and propaganda. [Illustrations 
are given of individual differences as shown by 
psychological experiments.—O. I. Jacobsen (Army 
of the U. S.). 











1998-2006 


1998. Jackson, J. [Comp.] The quarter’s polls. 
Publ. Opin. Quart., 1945-1946, 9, 510-538.—This 
section contains a compilation, topically arranged, 
of poll results released by the American Institute of 
Public Opinion, the Australian Public Opinion Poll, 
the British Institute of Public Opinion, the Canadian 
Institute of Public Opinion, Fortune, and the Na- 
tional Opinion Research Center, from October 1 to 
December 31, 1945, except in a few cases where, for 
special reasons, earlier polls have been included.— 
H. F. Rothe (Stevenson, Jordan & Harrison, Inc.). 

1999. Janke, L. L., & Havighurst, R. J. Rela- 
tions between ability and social status in a mid- 
western community. II. Sixteen-year-old boys and 
girls. J. educ. Psychol., 1945, 36, 499-509.—All 
available 16-year-olds in a midwestern community 
were given the Stanford-Binet, Wechsler-Bellevue 
(Performance Scale), Iowa Silent Reading, Minne- 
sota Paper Form Board, Minnesota Mechanical As- 
sembly, and Chicago Assembly Test for Girls. Fol- 
lowing the procedure of the social status method, the 
subjects were placed on a scale of social classes. 
Intercorrelations of test results were calculated, and 
the means of various groups compared. No signifi- 
cant differences between social classes were found for 
Mechanical Assembly Test scores, but in all other 
tests subjects from families of higher social status 
tended to score higher than those.of lower social 
position. No significant sex differences were ob- 
tained.— EZ. B. Mallory (Wellesley). 


2000. Jones, C. R. Social stratification in the 
Negro population: a study of social classes in South 
Boston, Virginia. J. Negro Educ., 1946, 15, 4-12.— 
The Negro population of South Boston, Virginia, has 
well-defined upper and lower classes but no middle 
group that can be called a social class. The latter 
is an amorphous group of individuals less wealthy 
and less educated than the upper classes but more 
wealthy and more educated than the lower classes. 
They are invariably the more energetic and the more 
ambitious elements of the community. Competition 
for status is based more upon personal worth than 
one’s family or who one is. Wealth and color are 
relatively unimportant determiners of class in South 
Boston. Education, occupation, and family tradi- 
tion are highly important. Wealth, income, educa- 
tion, occupation, and color do not, in and of them- 
selves, explain social stratification—A. Burton 
(Calif. Youth Authority). 


2001. Kecskemeti, P., & Leites, N. Some 
psychological hypotheses on Nazi Germany. Libr. 
Congr. Docum., 1945, No. 60. Pp. 95 + 8.—‘“This 
study advances the hypothesis that a distinctive 
type of character structure in the Nazi variant of 
German culture approximates . . . the ‘compulsive 
character’ of psychoanalytic theory.” Working for 
the Office of War Information, the authors studied 
Nazi propaganda (an indicator of “audience pre- 
dispositions’) and the reports on captured mail anc 
on prisoner-of-war interrogations. On the basis of 
the over-all impressions gained from this material, 
and with frequent citations from it, a number of out- 
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standing and often contradictory traits in Nagi 
culture are interpreted. Emphasis on work jg 
coupled with “leisure anxiety”’; conformist attitudes 
are often ‘defences against anxiety-charged nop. 
conformist tendencies’; intense comradeship is g 
reaction formation against the ever-present frictions 
of everyday social intercourse in Germany; and 
guilt feelings from repressed memories of aggression 
result in an air of self-righteousness. The apparent 
contradictions of hardness-softness, destructiveness. 
correctness, danger-protection, depression-elation, 
order-disorder, method-spontaneity, isolation-inte. 
gration, doubt-dogmatism, rationalism-irrationalism, 
and several others are similarly resolved. Frequent 
occurrence of these traits is considered as having 
been limited to the more Nazified sector of the 
German public.—H. L. Ansbacher (Duke). 


2002. McDonald, E. T. A study of some factors 
related to conversational ability. Speech Monogr., 
1945, 12, 88-93.—Forty-four good and 34 poor 
conversationalists, as rated by a group of 386 
college students, were studied for correlates of con- 
versational ability. Self-ratings by the subjects 
correlated closely (tetrachoric r = .81) with as- 
sociates’ ratings. Of the 17 characteristics studied, 
11 had negligible relationship to conversational 
ability. There was a slight correlation with domi- 
nance, emotional stability, and pleasantness of 
voice.—W. H. Wilke (U. S. Naval Reserve). 


2003. McGranahan, D. V., & Janowitz, M. 
Studies of German youth. /. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 
1946, 41, 3-14.—Four samples of German youth 
(aged 14-18) answered anonymous attitude ques- 
tionnaires. The boys expressed pro-American and 
pro-democratic attitudes where these were obvious, 
but were inconsistent in revealing Nazi attitudes 
toward race and power. They feared Russia but 
thought the Germans superior to all others except 
Americans and British. They admitted Germany's 
guilt in starting the war and were willing to have the 
Jews repatriated. This ready acceptance of pro- 
American views reveals the uncritical acceptance of 
authority sponsored by Nazism, rather than a real 
conversion to democratic principles. It was most 
apparent among the young prisoners of war sub- 
jected to American re-education. In contrast, 4 
group of giris from an anti-Nazi private school were 
less pro-American but more democratic and better 
balanced in their views.—C. M. Harsh (Nebraska). 


2004. Mariano, J. H. The veteran and his mar- 
riage. New York: Council on Marriage Relations, 
1945. Pp. 303. $2.75. 

2005. Meadows, P. Some notes on the social 
psychology of the hero. Sthwest. soc. Sci. Quart, 
1945, 26, 239-247. 

2006. Merrill, B. A measurement of mother- 
child interaction. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1946, 41, 
37-49.—The behavior of a mother toward her pre- 
school child in a standard play room was pa 


through a one-way screen and 
seconds in terms of 32 categories. After matching 
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2 groups, each experimental group mother was given 
motivation to have her child perform better in the 
second session. Whereas the control mothers showed 
consistency in both sessions, experimental mothers 
showed more attempts to influence the child by 
directing, interfering, criticizing, structuring, or 
helping. Different methods of influencing are il- 
justrated by 3 cases of varying mother-child de- 
pendence.—C. M. Harsh (Nebraska). 


2007. Nielsen, L. C. A technique for studying the 
behavior of museum visitors. J. educ. Psychol., 
1946, 37, 103-110——The behavior of museum 
visitors can be recorded and analyzed more easily 
by means of time-lapse photography than by the 
more familiar observation techniques. The author 
describes an arrangement involving a concealed 
motion-picture camera, equipped with a single 
exposure release which may be tripped at any pre- 
determined interval of time. A convex mirror makes 
it possible to cover a wide angle with an ordinary 
camera lens. Suggestions are offered regarding rec- 
ord forms which facilitate analysis of the visitor- 
actions registered by the described device.—E£. B. 
Mallory (Wellesley). 


2008. Parrish, C. H. Color names and color 
notions. J. Negro Educ., 1946, 15, 13-20.—Several 
hundred. color names are current among Negroes 
but only three to five widely recognized color cate- 
gories have stereotypes attached to them. A light 
skin and other physical traits approximating the 
Caucasian are highly regarded in the Negro com- 
munity. Color, however, has acquired a special 
significance. Extremely light skin color evokes envy 
and resentment on the part of darker persons because 
light skin is identified with conceit and snobbishness. 
Black Negroes are condemned for being quarrelsome 
and pitied for feelings of inferiority. Three out of 
five Negro persons asked, considered ‘‘black”’ the 
worst color to be. Favorable attitudes toward per- 
sons of medium shades is a compromise between 
rejection of light and dark. These notions arise 
because dark skin color is associated with low status. 
—A. Burton (Calif. Youth Authority). 


2009. Peters, W. Irk psikolojisi nin bugiinkii 
durumu. (Race psychology in its present status.) 
(Trans. by Miimtaz Turhan.) Istanbul: Niimune 
Matbaasi, 1944. Pp. 64. 60 ks.—This lecture (one 
of a group of lectures published by Barth in Leipzig, 
1932, under the title Rasse und Geist) points to con- 
flicting statements on the mentality of different 
races and surveys the results of research, mainly 
American, on mental race differences and their 
relation to physical differences and to the social 
structures of racially different populations. It em- 
phasizes the implication of the psychological race 
problem with the problem of the human personality 
and its development from innate dispositions. De- 
fective dispositions may lead to a compensatory 
overdevelopment of others, while prominent dis- 
positions may lead to an atrophy of others, partic- 
ularly if the activities involving such dispositions 
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are either highly esteemed and liked or slighted and 
disliked by the environment.—W. Peters (Istanbul). 

2010. Réheim, G. War, crime and the covenant. 
J. clin. Psychopath. Monogr. Ser., 1945, No. 1. Pp. 
v + 160.—See 17: 3499; 18: 544, 1484, 2875, 3839. 

2011. Segerstedt, T. T. Imperative propositions 
and judgments of value. TJheoria, 1945, 11, 1-19.— 
The function of imperative propositions is to create 
special dispositions of behavior (social customs) or 
to release special actions. The function of judg- 
ments of value, on the other hand, is to create or 
release a general attitude towards either imperative 
propositions, dispositions created by imperatives, or 
actions released by imperatives, or objects (aestheti- 
cal judgments of value). For that reason it is not 
possible to say that imperative propositions and judg- 
ments of value are the same. They have different 
functions, as is expressed by the predicate of value.— 
K. F. Muenzinger (Colorado). 


2012. Seward, G. H. Sex and the social order. 
New York: McGraw-Hill, 1946. Pp. xii + 301. 
$3.50.—This is a comprehensive survey and inter- 
pretation of biological, psychological, medical, and 
social studies of sexual and reproductive behavior. 
Major topics are as follows: the dynamics of sexual 
behavior in animals (endocrine, neural, and psycho- 
logical factors) ; sex and social organization from fish 
to mammal; sexual behavior in rodents; maternal 
care in lower mammals; conjugal relations in mon- 
keys and apes; the family in prehuman primate 
society ; sexual behavior and role in primitive human 
societies; history of sex roles in Western culture; 
childhood, adolescent, adult, and senescent sexual 
behavior in American groups (chiefly middle-class) ; 
sex differences; and sex in postwar society. The 
following major theses are developed: (a) the im- 
portance of psychological and social determinants 
increases with position in the phylogenetic scale; 
and (b) the inequality of human male and female 
status is based on superstition, custom, and a 
culturally exaggerated development of “the natural 
line of cleavage centering around the dominance 
gradient” found in most vertebrates. The author 
discusses the relation of the data to social plans for 
equality of the sexes, redefinition of sex roles, 
elevation of feminine values, sex education, and 
increase in marital happiness and utilization of hu- 
man resources. There is a bibliography of 701 items. 
—V. Nowlis (Indiana). 

2013. Sherif, M., & Cantril, H. The psychology 
of ‘attitudes’: Part II. Psychol. Rev., 1946, 53, 1-24. 
—The discussion is concerned with attitudes in social 
situations, both laboratory studies and social condi- 
tions of everyday life. ‘Psychologically, an attitude 
implies an established state of readiness."’ There are, 
however, other features which differentiate attitude 
from other states of readiness. Thus, the psychology 
of value is included in the psychology of attitudes. 
In the formation of an attitude the first stage is 
perceptual. Judgment is also involved. ‘‘Percep- 
tions and judgments take place in referential frame- 
works.”” These frames may be well structured or 
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there may be no established frame as in ambiguous 
stimulus situations. The basic psychological prop- 
erties of attitudes are essentially the same whether 
studied by the experimental psychologist or the 
sociologist. 142 references. (See also 20: 1200.)— 
M. A. Tinker (Minnesota). 


2014. Smith, B. L., Lasswell, H. D., & Casey, 
R. D. (Eds. } Propaganda, communication, and 
public opinion; a comprehensive reference guide. 
Princeton, N. J.: Princeton University Press, 1946. 
Pp. 442. $5.00. 


2015. Thompson, L. M. The role of verbalization 
in forming attitudes. Bull. Canad. psychol. Ass., 
1945, 5, 110-114.—Fifty-five male college students 
were asked to write their reactions to 7 projected 
pictures, 4 from the Thematic Apperception Test, 
and stylized sketches of a Japanese army officer, a 
German, and a gangster. The pictures were then 
shown again, accompanied by a verbal description 
given by the experimenter, designed to be the op- 
posite of the characteristic original reaction to each 
picture. Two days later the subjects were shown 
the pictures once more and asked to write their 
present reactions. The fact that the average second 
reaction was shifted in the direction of the associated 
verbal description is interpreted as evidence that 
attitudes can be systematically influenced by verbal 
stimuli. It appears, however, that when the atti- 
tudes are accompanied by particularly aggressive 
reactions (e.g., those evoked by the pictures of the 
Japanese and the German), they are less susceptible 
to modification — F. W. Finger (Virginia). 


2016. Thorn, K. F., & Bryngelson, B. An analyti- 
cal study of the social and speech adjustment of good 
and poor speakers by means of the autobiographic 
method. Speech Monogr., 1945, 12, 61-73.—Un- 
structured biographies by students selected as good 
or poor speakers in comparison with a total group of 
354, each rated by 3 judges, were studied for their 
value in disclosing influences in the past experience 
of the writer related to present skill in speaking. 
Analysis of items from the 38 biographies selected by 
2 groups of trained judges indicated that evaluation 
of speech ability of the writers on the basis of the 
autobiography alone was no better than chance. 
There was considerable disagreement among the 
judges in considering items as positive or negative 
with respect to influence on proficiency in speaking. 
The unstructured biography is not considered supe- 
rior to the structured biography or questionnaire for 
determining the influence of past experiences upon 
speech performance.—W. H. Wilke (U. S. Naval 
Reserve). 


2017. Van Meter, J. R. Neurophysiological basis 
of language. J. except. Child., 1945, 12, 37-41; 51.— 
The author states that study of language develop- 
ment reveals two types: (1) emotional and (2) 
volitional. He stresses the importance of adapting 
instructional methods to the level of neurophysio- 
logical maturation and to the type of sensory percep- 
tion preferred by any individual. The discussion 
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covers reflexes, instinct, and vision in icular. — 
H. R. Myklebust (N. J. School for the Beal). i) 
2018. Zipf, G. K. On the dynamic structure of 
concert J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1946, 
41, 25-36.—The compositions played in 240 concerts 
directed by Koussevitsky were tabulated on a time 
scale. Graphic analysis shows an exponential rela. 
tionship between number of pieces and frequency of 
performance; similarly, between number of com. 
posers and frequency of performance of their works, 
The exponential relationship is purported to repre. 
sent a satisfying selection for a uniform audience, and 
a deviation from expected form of the graph is 
interpreted as due to an attempt to satisfy two types 
of audience members. The analysis of interval 
between repetitions of composers’ pieces indicates 
runs of popularity —C. M. Harsh (Nebraska). 


(See also abstracts 1750, 1837, 1855, 1856, 1864, 
1892, 1896, 1925, 1936, 1962, 1967, 1976, 2019, 
2120, 2136, 2142. 
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2019. Bernaldo de Quirés, C. Una supervivencia 
paleolitica en la psicologia criminal de la mujer. 
(A paleolithic survival in the criminal psychology 
of woman.) Criminalia, Méx., 1945, 11, 579-586.— 
The use of love charms and prayers is related to 
magical exercise of power in the symbolical murder 
and torturing of images. The use, and even the 
manufacture, of such effigies was prohibited by 
medieval Spanish law. Prehistoric precedents for 
the magic may be found in paintings made by pale- 
olithic cave dwellers in the vicinity of Madrid. The 
“racial memory” theory in depth psychology is sup- 
ported by the evidence of attenuated survival from 
primitive times.—H. D. Spoerl (Jeffersonville, Vt.). 


2020. Burrows, A. H. The problem of juvenile 
delinquency. J. educ. Sociol.,. 1946, 19, 382-390.— 
Age determines whether an offender is a criminal ora 
delinquent. The incidence of delinquency is highest 
among those aged 14 and 15, greater among boys 
than girls, and higher in urban than rural areas. 
The long-term trend is toward more delinquency; 
the increase was accelerated by World War II and 
was greater among girls than boys. Social environ- 
ment, unstable community conditions as those 
caused by wartime increases in population, and the 
thwarting of fundamental wishes are causes 
linquency. Responsibility is placed on the whole 
adult population. Some next steps for the handling 
of the problem are offered.—H. A. Gibbard (Brown). 

2021. Gruhle, H. W. Die Erforschung und 
Behan des Verbrechers in den Jahren 1938 
bis 1940. (The study and treatment of criminals in 
the years 1938-1940.) Fortsch. Neurol. Psychiat, 
1942, 14, 123; 145. 

2022. Hill, H. Delinquency, split mind, magis- 
trate, doctor and parent. Med. Pr., 1946, 215, 22-24. 

2023. Jones, R. H. An inquiry into juvenile 
delinquency in an English town: a comparison be- 
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tween the effects of peacetime and wartime condi- 

Soc. Serv. Rev., 1945, 19, 525-531.—The 
city of Lincoln experienced an increase in juvenile 
delinquency of 57% during the war, although the 
number of cases in the war years was still small. 
The delinquents in the prewar years 1937 and 1938 
and the war years 1941 and 1942 were studied in 
detail for personal factors, family and home condi- 
tions, school factors, nature and type of offense, and 
treatment by the magistrates. As a result of the 
findings, it is recommended that all young persons 
charged with indictable offenses should be given 
medical and psychological examinations for the 
guidance of the court; social service facilities should 
be expanded; delinquent children, and possibly 
younger children in the same home, should be re- 
moved from poor homes more readily than at pre- 
sent; additional ‘suitable foster homes should be 
found; recreational facilities should be increased; 
better work opportunities should be provided; and 
methods of treatment prescribed by the courts 
should be reviewed from time to time—G. S. 
Speer (Illinois Inst. Tech.). 


2024. Kershaw, J. D. The problem of crime. 


Med. Pr., 1946, 215, 20-22. 
2025. Kielholz, A. Perversion und Verbrechen. 
(Perversion and crime.) Mschr. Psychiat. Neurol., 
1945-1946, 111, 90-110. 
2026. Kinberg, O. Socialpsykologiska faktorers 
inflytande pd brottmalsprocessen. 


(The influence 
of sociopsychological factors upon the criminal case 
process.) Tidskr. Juridisk. Foren. Finl., 1945, No. 
3/4, 166-189.—See also 20: 1212. 


2027. Kvaraceus, W. C. Juvenile delinquency 
and the school. Yonkers-on-Hudson: World Book 
Co., 1945. Pp.x + 337. $2.00.—The author investi- 
gates the competence of the school in delinquency 
prevention, the relationship between the school and 
other child-serving agencies in the community, and 
the role of the school in causing delinquency. II- 
lustrative case histories are presented with samples 
of the forms and records used in the study.—R. D. 
Wetls (Jersey City, N. J.). 

2028. McCallum, M. R. The study of the delin- 
quent in the Army. Amer. J. Sociol., 1946, 51, 479- 
482.—D. L. Glick (Arlington, Va.). 


2029. Zeiler, A. Ein Versuch mit der “Assozia- 
tions-methode.” (An experiment with the “associ- 
ation-method.””) Arch. ges. Psychol., 1943, 112, 77- 
82—A former prosecuting attorney reports from 
memory two instances in which he had made use of 
the word-reaction method before actual court trial 
in order to satisfy himself of the guilt or innocence of 
the parties accused. A father and son, particularly 
the latter, were revealed by the association method 
as guilty in the murdering of a merchant whose body 
could not be produced. They were subsequently 
convicted, the son being condemned to death and 
the father to 5 years’ imprisonment on the strength 
of admissible evidence. The son’s confession prior 
to execution and leading to the finding of the body 
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proved beyond a doubt the original verdict from the 
word-reaction experiment. A Russian peasant ac- 
cused of arson while a prisoner of war was revealed 
by the association method to be innocent and was so 
found subsequently by the trial court. The author 
believes this method merits further use and study as 
a means of crime detection in serious and perplexing 
cases, but he is not ready to endorse the acceptance 
of its indications as evidence by the court for fear 
that mere nervousness may lead to a miscarriage of 
justice.—F. C. Sumner (Howard). 


[See also abstracts 1944, 1963, 2010. ] 
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2030. Adkins, D. C. Construction and analysis 
of written tests for predicting job performance. 
Compass, 1946, 27, 24-30.—Technical information 
of value to social workers who are interested in the 
development of written tests for the selection of 
personnel for employment is presented. The close 
relationships between test construction and analysis 
of test results are stressed, and problems related to 
each are discussed.— L. Long (City College of New 
York). 


2031. [Anon.] The training within industry re- 
port, 1940-1945: a record of the development of 
management techniques for improvement of super- 
vision—their use and the results. Washington, 
os C.: Government Printing Office, 1945. Pp. 345. 

0.50. 


2032. Banta, K. V. The place of the physically 
handicapped in industry. Tex. Person. Rev., 1945, 
4, 67-71.—Primary considerations in the placement 
of physically handicapped workers are that he be 
placed in work safe for him and others, that he be 
trained for the work, and that, after placement, he 
be protected from transfer to less suitable work. 
Adequate job analysis is necessary to place the 
individual properly, but job adjustment is dis- 
couraged.—G. S. Speer (Illinois Inst. Tech.). 


2033. Brenner, G. Psychotechnik in der sow- 
jetrussischen Wehrmacht. (Psychotechnics in the 
Soviet armed forces.) Wehrpsychol. Mitt., 1941, 3, 
No. 11, 72-75.—This brief report, based on Czecho- 
slovakian sources, describes the state of Russian 
military psychology as of 1936. Up to 1926 it was 
under German, from then on under American influ- 
ence. It goes under the name of military psychophys- 
iology, is part of the medical corps, and its personnel 
consists largely of medical men. Army, airforce, 
and navy have psychophysiological laboratories. 
Problems dealt with are: intelligence, memory, 
fatigue, the effect of equipment, selection of leaders 
and specialists, training, efficiency, group psychol- 
ogy, and neuroses. Special attention is given to the 
study of good riflemen. The approach is that of 
reflexology; even such terms as “collective reflex’’ 
occur. Secadacdioed tests are used. Chief repre- 
sentatives among the staff are: A. M. Mandryka, 
N. D. Levitov, M. J. Syrkin, J. B. Karpov, M. A. 
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Mazmanjan, B. AnSyljevit, N and . Chahanian.— 
H. L. Ansbacher (Duke). 


2034. Cameron, D. E., & Ross, H. G. pets] 
Studies in supervision ; a series of lectures deliver 
at McGill University, Montreal, January 30, 1945— 
March 20, 1945. McGill Monogr. Ser., No. 6. Pp. 
x + 149.—This series of lectures was given for the 
purpose of creating better relationships between 
men and management through the development of 
good supervision in the reconstruction period follow- 
ing the war. Subjects treated are: supervision and 
what it means, qualities of a supervisor, friction 
points in industry, the group and the individual, the 
learning process, the mechanism of grievance, the 
industrial environment, and the medical depart- 
ment’s contribution to supervision—J. A. Gott- 
schalk (Nat. Metal Trades Ass.). 

2035. Cox, K. J. Aptitude testing in industry. 
Bull. Canad. psychol. Ass., 1945, 5, 99-102.—The 
writer describes how he was able, with the active 
participation of some of the management, to set up 
reasonably satisfactory aptitude tests for some of the 
work in a particular firm. The final questionnaire 
for salespeople consisted of 26 weighted items, and 
it so differentiated between the extremes of the em- 
ployees that 79% of the “‘poor” salesmen and none 
of the “‘good’’ salesmen could be eliminated by 
adopting a fixed critical score. The clerical aptitude 
battery was only slightly less valid.—F. W. Finger 
(Virginia). 

2036. Drew, L. J. A selection technique for pre- 
apprenticeship courses. Occup. Psychol., Lond., 
1946, 20, 34-43.—The selection technique described 
is a combination of test results, character ratings, 
school achievement, and interview by a panel. The 
data on tests, character, and school achievement, 
grouped according to chance of success, were pre- 
sented to the panel before the interviews and served 
to guide the panel in its interviewing —G. S. Speer 
(Illinois Inst. Tech.). 


2037. Dynes, J. B., & Springer, N. N. The 
psychiatric evaluation of Naval personnel returning 
from combat and overseas duty. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 
1945, 102, 564—-570.—Psychological and psychiatric 
examinations were given to 2,000 sailors returning 
to this country for reassignment, to 600 sailors who 
had served only in the United States, and to 400 
sailors who were serving sentences for habitually 
leaving without leave. On the Cornell Selectee 
Index, a measure of degree of maladjustment, the 
prisoner group showed most maladjustment. There 
was no difference in the frequency of maladjustment 
scores between the sailors who served overseas and 
those who served in this country only. —L. B. 
Heathers (Univ. Washington). 

2038. Endicott, F.S. How to find and succeed in 
your post-war job. Scranton, Pa.: International 
Textbook Co., 1946. Pp. 157. $1.75. 

2039. Fields, P. E. The Army program of counsel- 
ing its mnel at time of discharge. Tex. Person. 
Rev., 1945, 4, 61-66.—The first step of the counseling 
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program at the separation center is the group orienta. 
tion meeting in which pertinent information is given. 
The second step is the preparation of the ifica- 
tion Record, during a personal interview. The third 
step is counseling and is entirely voluntary.—G, § 
Speer (Illinois Inst. Tech.). 

2040. Glaser, M. A., & Irons, M. Is the epileptic 
a safe motor vehicle driver? With some 
relative to the clinical application of the EEG. Jj. 
nerv. ment. Dis., 1946, 103, 21-36.—Answers to a 
questionnaire sent to the American chapter of the 
International League Against Epilepsy were used 
as data. It was the opinion of this group that epi- 
leptics should not be allowed to drive a motor vehicle 
unless they had been seizure-free for 3 years, that 
nocturnal seizures only or the presence of an aura do 
not make epileptics safe drivers, that diagnoses of 
epilepsy should be made on the basis of clinical 
evidence and not on EEG records alone, and that all 
persons suffering lapses of consciousness involving 
loss of motor or sensory control should be made re- 
portable to some authority. There is a bibliography 
of 43 titles—L. B. Heathers (Univ. Washingtoa), 

2041. Heim, A. W. Industrial assessments: 
some problems and suggestions. Occup. Psychol., 
Lond., 1946, 20, 24-33.—Various methods of col- 
lecting ratings have been tried, and ‘“‘some promising 
results have been obtained, based on the following 
methods: extending the rating scale, offering a choice 
of two assessments at each grade, including a def- 
inition of each rating, presenting the lowest grades 
first, requesting additional comments of a general 
nature, obtaining at least two independent, signed 
assessments at one time and collecting a series of 
ratings over a longish period.” —G. S. Speer (Illinois 
Inst. Tech.). 

2042. Hilgert, J. R. Industry’s use of sales 
aptitude tests. Mgmt Rev., 1945, 34, 345-347.— 
From a critical study of published material regarding 
testing and from results obtained from the sending 
500 questionnaires to industrial officials concerned 
with sales, the author presents the following con- 
clusions: 10% of the companies use tests now or will 
use them when hiring of salesmen is resumed; 5% 
are in the process of experimenting with tests; and 
85% do not use tests. The author explains why 
such a large percentage of the companies responding 
to the questionnaires do not use tests, and he gives 
a list of 16 of the most frequently mentioned tests 
on the questionnaire returns—J. E. Zerga (Walt 
Disney Productions). 

2043. Irvin, E. A. Psychosomatic consuitations 
in industry. Industr. Med., 1946, 15, 1-5.—The 
author stresses the necessity of the industrial physi- 
cian’s recognizing the fact that anyone may become 
emotionally disturbed and that emotional disturb- 
ances affect behaviors and affect human relations.— 
J. E. Zerga (Walt Disney Productions). 

2044. Jenkins, J. G. Naval aviation psychology. 
Il. The procurement and selection 
Amer. Psychologist, 1946, 1, 45-49.—"A recent article 
[see 20: 887] described the employment of around 
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100 commissioned psychologists in Naval aviation 
and commented at some length on one of their four 
major avenues of usefulness—the field service organ- 
iation. The present article is concerned with the 
second—those assigned to deal with problems of 
rocurement and selection of candidates for training 
as pilots. . . . In sum, psychologists were first as- 
signed to Naval Aviation Cadet Selection Boards as 
technicians intended only to direct the application, 
scoring and reporting of standardized and centrally 
yalidated tests. By their own efforts, they ordinarily 
became respected members of a military community, 
taking over local functions for which their endow- 
ment or training allowed them to demonstrate 
aptitude. Sometimes these functions were of a 
peculiarly psychological nature; often they were 
simply those which lent themselves readily _to 
quantification or to other types of ordering which 
are the stock in trade of the psychologist.” — N. R. 
Bartlett (Johns Hopkins). 


2045. Kalez, M. M., & Hovde, R. C. Pilots with 
repeated ‘‘pilot-inaptitude”’ accidents. J. Aviat. 
Med., 1945, 16, 370-375.—In a study of 2,559 acci- 
dents, it was found that 18.4% of pilots caused 58.2% 
of all pilot-inaptitude accidents. Out of 32 factors 
studied, 5 were found to be correlated with accident- 
proneness. These are: (1) a below-average flight 
training record, (2) below-average aeronautical 


adaptability, (3) a history of excessive “grounding,” 
(4) a history of lapse of memory, lack of concentra- 


tion, and inattention in the air, and (5) less than 2 
years of college education—A. Chapanis (U. S. 
Army Air Forces). 


2046. Morse, M., & Hawthorne, J. W. Some 
notes on oral examinations. Publ. Person. Rev., 
1946, 7, 15—18.— Experience of the Los Angeles City 
Civil Service Commission justifies the use of the oral 
interview as a selection tool on a statistical basis. 
The public relations value of the technique, not 
analyzed here, also suggests its justification. An 
unweighted scale calls for ratings, by an oral inter- 
view board, on appearance, maturity of judgment, 
ability to get along with others, effectiveness of 
expression, bearing and manner, alertness, and 
over-all evaluation of personal characteristics. The 
reliability of the scale, determined several times, 
has been from .85 to .95. The intercorrelations 
among the various points rated run around .70 to 
85, suggesting that a single over-all rating might be 
just as valuable. The correlation of personal 
qualifications vs. training and experience is about 
‘80 when both topics are considered by the same 
board, but it drops to about .30 when separate boards 
rate each topic. The results of the oral interview 
show a low positive relationship with scores on 
various tests. Selection without oral interviews 
results in many complaints from supervisors. The 
correlation of oral board results with probationary 
ratings by supervisors is about .30. This latter is 
raised Considerably when test results are added to 
personality ratings.—H. F. Rothe (Stevenson, Jordan 

Harrison, Inc). 
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2047. Mosier, C.I. Rating of training and experi- 
ence in public personnel selection. Compass, 1946, 
27, 31-38.—The desirability of using minimum 
educational and experience requirements in selecting 
personnel for public service is discussed. The author 
emphasizes the fact that experience (defined to in- 
clude general education, professional training, and 
employed experience) is of value not in itself, but as 
evidence of knowledge and abilities from which to 
predict success. He believes that careful rating of 
experience is primarily useful as an auxiliary selec- 
tion device rather than as the principal basis of 
selection.— L. Long (City College of New York.) 

2048. Noland, E.W. Why do workers stay away? 
Fact. Mgmt Maint., 1946, 104, No. 1, 131-132.—A 
study of attitudes and absenteeism in a New York 
factory indicates that workers with the best at- 
tendance records were those who: ‘“(1) had the 
greater number of dependents; (2) had jobs most 
similar to earlier ones; (3) took the least self-chosen 
vacation; (4) had held former jobs longer than the 
average; (5) made the fewest visits to the doctor; 
and (6) did the least amount of work outside the 
plant."—J. E. Zerga (Walt Disney Productions). 


2049. Reisinger, E. J. Job evaluating in the 
maintenance department. Mill & Fact., 1946, 38, 
No. 1, 98-104.—The author describes a job rating 
plan that has been developed for such maintenance 
jobs as machinist, electrician, pipefitter, sheet 
metal worker, carpenter, painter, millwright, welder, 
etc. The weighted-point system and factors used 
are based upon the principles of the National Metal 
Trades Association Job Rating Plan. The factors 
used are: (1) skill: education, experience, initiative, 
and ingenuity; (2) effort: physical demand, mental 
or visual demand; (3) responsibility for: equipment 
or process, material or product, safety of others, 
work of others; and (4) job conditions: working 
conditions, unavoidable hazards. Presented is a 
sample set of job ratings for the above-mentioned 
maintenance jobs.—J. E. Zerga (Walt Disney 
Productions). 

2050. Roberts, W. H., & Onarheim, J. Veteran 
counseling and testing in the employment office. 
Mill & Fact., 1946, 38, No. 1, 91-94.—“The impor- 
tance of placing a worker in the job best suited to his 
talents and the importance of giving well-advised 
and thoughtful counseling to the returned serviceman 
will reflect upon industry as a whole as well as upon 
individual firms. Case examples of the problems 
encountered in counseling and the growing impor- 
tance of proper testing are discussed.’’"—J. E. Zerga 
(Walt Disney Productions). 


2051. Scott, I. D. Manual of advisement and 
guidance. Washington, D. C.: U. S. Government 
Printing Office, 1945. Pp. ix + 233. $1.25.—This 
is the official issue of the Veterans Administration 
prescribing the procedures and techniques to be used 
by vocational advisers in carrying out the counseling 
services in the vocational rehabilitation, education, 
and training of veterans. The approach to the 
problem of vocational counseling is based on the 
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“principle that the best way of helping an individual 
is to give him the information and advice which will 
prepare him to be his own guide.” Major sections 
are devoted to individual status, selection of employ- 
ment objectives, special criteria for placement of 
disability types, techniques for interviewing and 
counseling, application of objective tests in counsel- 
ing, and organization and use of occupational in- 
formation. Other sections are devoted to procedures 
and functional relationships in the Veterans Ad- 
ministration Vocational Rehabilitation and Voca- 
tional Service. Bibliographies on disabilities, test- 
ing, occupational information, job descriptions, etc. 
are appended.—J. A. Gottschalk (Nat. Metal 
Trades Ass.). 


2052. Shartle, C. L. Occupational information ; 
its development and application. New York: 
Prentice-Hall, 1946. Pp. xiv + 339. $3.50.—Oc- 
cupational information includes information about 
jobs and occupations, industries and processes 
directly related to jobs, and occupational trends and 
the supply and demand of labor. It “‘must be col- 
lected, processed, and used with the same degree of 
accuracy and care that is characterized in any 
scientific investigation in the field of the social 
sciences."" Major divisions of emphasis are as 


follows: job description, job classification, use of the 
Dictionary of Occupational Titles, occupational fam- 
ilies, entry fields of work, military to civilian oc- 
cupations, industries and patterns of occupations, 


jobs for the handicapped, and current and future 
occupational opportunities.—J. A. Gottschalk (Nat. 
Metal Trades Ass.). 


2053. Slater, P. The economics of vocational 
selection. Occup. Psychol., Lond., 1946, 20, 12-23.— 
The author describes simple, compound, and suc- 
cessive job situations and shows how efficient selec- 
tion procedures reduce the cost of selection. Maxi- 
mum efficiency in the use of manpower can be ob- 
tained through co-ordinated selection procedure 
operated by a government agency.—G. S. Speer 
(Illinois Inst. Tech.). 


2054. Staff, Personnel Research Section, Classi- 
fication and Replacement Branch, The Adjutant 
General’s Office, War Department. The evaluation 
of techniques in placement in the Army. Compass, 
1946, 27, 38-42.—A general discussion of how tests 
are used in the Army for classification and assign- 
ment is presented by Lt. Col. Marion W. Richardson. 
The various steps involved in constructing and 
standardizing tests are also described—L. Long 
(City College of New York). 


2055. Taft, R. The staff psychologist in industry. 
Amer. Psychologist, 1946, 1, 55-61.—The author 
lists several industrial functions wherein a psycholo- 
gist may anticipate some success and discusses 
administrative problems one may expect to en- 
counter in developing a program for a particular 
business enterprise.— N. R. Bartlett (Johns Hopkins). 
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2056. Taft, R., & Mullins, A. Who quits, ang 
why. Personnel J., 1946, 24, 300-307.—A study was 
made of the types of persons having a high turnover 
rate and the main causes of turnover among some 
2,000 salaried administrative employees in ap 
Australian munitions factory. The highest turnover 
was found among men under 26 who were too jow 
intellectually to fill responsible positions, married 
women between 18 and 36, and single women over 
36. The reasons for separation were classified as 
follows: dissatisfaction, 30%; personal, 29%; dig. 
missed, 20%; health, 11%; military, 5%; and lay- 
off, 5%. Most married men left because they were 
dissatisfied. Most married women left for personal 
reasons, including pregnancy. Most dismissals were 
boys under 18 with poor attitude toward work and 
men over 36 with unsuitable personality qualities. — 
M. B. Mitchell (Klein Institute). 


2057. Viteles, M. S. War-time applications of 
psychology: their value to industry. Occup. Psy. 
chol., Lond., 1946, 20, 1-11.—The various wartime 
research and work activities of psychologists are 
discussed, and their implications for industry in- 
dicated. Major applications are .as follows: it is 
feasible to test large groups of individuals at one 
time; it is possible to develop a single test battery 
which will determine for which of a number of jobs 
a man is suited; a series of cut-off points with known 
predictive efficiencies can be established in advance 
for test batteries; and there can be great improve- 
ment in criteria and methods in measuring the end- 
result of training. Industry needs to carry on 
further research in certain areas which have been 
shown to have fruitful possibilities: the use of bio- 
graphical data in selection of personnel; variations in 
teaching methods, interpersonal relations of em- 
ployees and management; and the adjustment of 
the machine to the worker.—G. S. Speer (Illinois 
Inst. Tech.). 


2058. Wittson, C. L., Hunt, W. A., & Stevenson, 
I. A followup study of neuropsychiatric screening. 


J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1946, 41, 79-82.—The 


effectiveness of a 3-minute psychiatric interview for 
screening naval recruits is illustrated by the later 
service history of ‘normal’ and ‘suspect’ recruits 
accepted for service. The ‘suspect’ group showed 
higher rate of attrition, less success in service schools, 
and more days lost through AWOL and disciplinary 
sentences.—C. M. Harsh (Nebraska). 


2059. Woodward, L. E., & Rennie, T. A. C. Jobs 
and the man. Springfield, Ill.: Thomas, 1946. Pp. 
132. $2.00. 


2060. Wyder, C. G. A small plant program for 
good employee relations. Fact. Mgmt Maint., 1946, 
104, No. 1, 126-130—J. E. Zerga (Walt Disney 
Productions). 


[See also abstracts 1787, 1794, 1798, 1805, 1809, 
1816, 1868, 1871, 1900, 1907, 1915, 1933, 1971, 
2072, 2124. ] 
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(incl. Vocational Guidance) 
2061. Beery, G. S. An experiment in self-analy- 
sis. J. educ. Psychol., 1946, 37, 111-124.—Students 
in orientation classes at Whitewater State Teachers 
College, Wisconsin, were given their percentile 
ranks in several reading and mental ability tests, 
together with their Bell Adjustment Inventory 
scores and academic grades, on a Personal Analysis 
Sheet. The students’ reactions to receiving such 
information were elicited by a questionnaire blank 
on which certain types of responses could be checked 
and comments written. While many did not agree 
with the ratings they received on specific measures, 
a large majority felt that the report revealed things 
that they had not known before, and all but a small 
proportion appreciated the opportunity to learn 
their relative standings. The author believes that 
the procedure is valuable as a basis for counseling.— 
E. B. Mallory (Wellesley). 


2062. Bontrager, O. R. Reading clinics anato- 
mized: or, how did you learn to skate? Lic. Rev. gen. 
Semant. 1945, 2, 193-202.—The author’s, thesis is 
that “reading cannot be properly evaluated in a 
clinic.” Rather, the “test is what happens in 
action; that is, reading must result in the execution 
of an act, for example ‘draw a line MN.’” The real 
test, according to the author, is how the individual 
acts in connection with the reading he does as he 
gathers material to use in a piece of work. Children 
are kept doing what ‘‘must”’ be learned rather than 
permitted to develop good taste and enjoyment of 
reading —H. R. Myklebust (N. J. School of the 
Deaf). 


2063. Bovee, A. G., & Froehlich, G. J. Some 
observations on the relationship between mental 
ability and achievement in French. Sch. Rev., 1945, 
53, 534-537.—Scores on the revised Stanford-Binet 
Scale are compared with end-of-the-year perform- 
ance on the Cooperative French Test for a sample of 
279 first-year pupils and 172 second-year pupils of 
the Laboratory School of the University of Chicago. 
Gross discrepancies between mental ability and 
achievernent in French appear in individual cases. 
Correlation coefficients of .46 and .45 are found for 
For those scoring lowest on 


the respective groups. 
the French test, the correlations with intelligence 


are somewhat higher, .65 and .51. Exceptionally 
high achievement in first-year French has only a 
negligible relationship to mental ability (.18), al- 
though at the end of the second year the superior 
French pupils show a correlation of .59 with intelli- 
gence.—R. C. Strassburger (St. Joseph’s College for 
Women). 

2064. Byers, B. H. How the G. I. rates the job. 
Nation's Schs, 1946, 37, 51.—Twenty-five occupa- 
tions were rated by 50 soldiers, and the ratings were 
compared with ratings obtained from college students 
in 1939. Except for 3 occupations, the ratings differ 
only slightly. The soldiers rated “engineering” 


2061-2069 


higher and ‘“‘man of leisure’ and ‘“‘soldier"’ lower than 
did the civilians.—G. S. Speer (Illinois Inst. Tech.). 


2065. Cardall, A. J., & Gilbert, J. Test of clerical 
competence. Chicago: Science Research Associates, 
1944. 25 copies, $2.50; specimen set, $0.35. 


2066. Cheydleur, F. D. Judging teachers of 
basic French courses by objective means at the 
University of Wisconsin—1919-1943. J. educ. Res., 
1945, 39, 161-192.—Judgment of effectiveness is 
based on three criteria: (1) the number of times the 
average for an instructor’s class on the departmental 
final examination exceeds the average for all classes 
on this examination; (2) the number of times the 
difference between the S.D. of the class marks and 
the S.D. of the examination marks of an instructor's 
classes is less than the corresponding difference for 
the entire group; (3) the number of times the cor- 
relation between class marks in an instructor’s 
classes exceeds the corresponding correlation for the 
group. Teachers doing graduate work are less 
effective than those doing no graduate work. Teach- 
ers of professorial rank are more effective than those 
of nonprofessorial rank. American teachers, with a 
few brilliant exceptions, are superior to foreign 
teachers. Teaching efficiency increases as class size 
decreases. Grade point average in all subjects has 
more relation to students’ final grades than teaching 
efficiency or size of classes. There is definite evi- 
dence that teachers judged superior on the basis of 
these objective criteria have personality, character, 
and a sound knowledge of their subject.—M. 
Murphy (Pennsylvania). 


2067. Chisholm, L. L. Major handicaps inter- 
fering with guidance. Sch. Rev., 1946, 54, 24-31.— 
Replies from principals of 175 high schools in the 
state of Washington reveal the chief obstacles in the 
way of establishing guidance programs in the schools. 
Reasons most frequently given are inadequate prep- 
aration of teachers for guidance responsibilities 
and pressure of teaching load, reported in well over 
half of the cases. Frequent change of teaching per- 
sonnel and absence of means for evaluating the 
effectiveness of the guidance program are indicated 
as major handicaps. About one third report a lack 
of interest in the teachers, and slightly less express 
insufficient knowledge for planning such a program. 
Lack of money is indicated in about one in every 
five cases. Reasons precluding guidance services 
vary with the size of the school.—R. C. Strassburger 
(St. Joseph's College for Women). 


2068. Christensen, T. E. Work experience and 
transfer of training. Sch. Rev., 1945, 53, 588-594.— 
The implications of three theories of transfer (formal 
discipline, specific training, and generalization) for 
the use of work as an educational instrument are 
discussed.— R. C. Strassburger (St. Joseph’s College 
for Women). 


2069. Cole, L. W. The elementary school sub- 
jects. New York: Rinehart, 1946. Pp. 476. $3.25. 
—Aspects of learning, motivation, difficulty, readi- 
ness and remedial work in the grammar-school work 
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2070-2075 


of reading, writing, and arithmetic are treated.— 
(Courtesy Publishers’ Weekly). 


2070. Detchen, L. The effect of a measure of 
interest factors on the prediction of performance in a 
college social sciences comprehensive examination. 
J. educ. Psychol., 1946, 37, 45-52.—Answers to the 
785 items on the Kuder Preference Record were 
analyzed, and it was found that on 109 of these items 
the students who received A or B on their compre- 
hensive social sciences examination showed an inter- 
est pattern different from that of those who received 
D or E. Scores on this aspect of the Kuder test 
showed a correlation of .60 with scores on the com- 
prehensive examination for the group of 247 students 
on whose papers the original analysis was based, and 
a correlation of .55 for another group of 106 students 
whose work had not been included in the original 
analysis. A regression equation for the prediction 
of the grade on the social sciences comprehensive 
examination was developed, based on the combina- 
tion of a psychological examination score, the social 
sciences placement test, and the interest test score.— 
E. B. Mallory (Wellesley). 


2071. Fleege, U. H., & Malone, H. J. Motiva- 
tion in occupational choice among junior-senior high 
school students. J. educ. Psychol., 1946, 37, 77-86. 
—Compositions on “What I want to be when I 
leave school after the war and why I chose this oc- 
cupation,”’ written by 222 boys and 311 girls in 
grades 7 through 12 were analyzed to ascertain the 
occupational interests and motives of these students 
and to discover variations related to grade, sex, age, 
and IQ. It was found that a large percentage chose 
occupations beyond their mental capacities, 50% of 
the total choosing managerial work or professions. 
The clerical field appealed primarily to girls, the 
skilled trades to boys. The authors classify 75% of 
the motives mentioned as selfish Motives appeared 
to change little from grade to grade and, for any 
particular occupational choice, showed no relation- 
ship to range of IQ. The authors point to the need 
for guidance in vocational choice and for the in- 
culcations of an appreciation of higher motivational 
values.—E. B. Mallory (Wellesley). 


2072. Gerberich, J. R. Tests and measurement. 
Rev. educ. Res., 1945, 15, 408-422.—This is a review 
of the literature on tests and measurements of rela- 
tively tangible instructional outcomes and the inter- 
pretation and guidance uses of results from such 
measurements. The topics covered are: (a) general 
textbooks and reference sources on tests and meas- 
urements, (5) problems involved in educational 
measurement, (c) trends in educational measure- 
ment, (d) construction of instruments for measuring 
achievement, (¢) validity and reliability of achieve- 
ment measures, (f) factors affecting test scores and 
test performance, (g) evaluation of testing technics 
and standardized tests, (k) interpretation and use 
of measurement results, (i) military selection and 
classification, and (j) large-scale testing programs. 
144-item bibliography.—A. F. Zander (Springfield 
College). 
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2073. Gladfelter, M. E. An analysis of reading 
and English changes that occur during the freshman 
year in college. /. Amer. Ass. colleg. Registr., 1945 
20, 527-543.—Changes in reading ability of 474 
students during their first year in college are ana. 
lyzed. The ACE Psychological Examination, Co. 
operative English Test, pe Iowa Silent Reading 
Test were administered in September and again in 
June. All groups made significant gains in compre. 
hension and in rate of silent reading. More gains 
were made by those originally below the mean than 
by those above the mean on the reading and English 
tests. Those with low scholastic aptitude scores did 
not gain any more in rate or comprehension than did 
those with high aptitude, indicating that an aptitude 
score should not be used as an index for classifying 
poor readers.—G. S. Speer (Illinois Inst. Tech.), 


2074. Gotham, R. E. Personality and tea 
efficiency. J. exp. Educ., 1945, 14, 157-165.—The 
author investigated the interrelationships of teach- 
ers’ scores on various tests of personality and rating 
scales and correlated these with teaching efficiency 
as measured by 13 teacher tests and by the criterion 
of pupil gains. The subjects were teachers in 72 
rural schools. The Washburne Social Adjustment 
Inventory showed significant correlation with the 
criterion of teacher ratings, with a composite of two 
or more personality rating scales, with the criterion 
of professional teacher tests, but not with measures of 
pupil changes. Scores on the Bernreuter Personality 
Inventory and the Rudisill Scale for the Measure- 
ment of the Personality of Elementary School Teach- 
ers also were unrelated to pupil change. Some rela- 
tionship was found between the criterion of pupil 
change and the Almy-Sorenson Rating Scale for 
Teachers, the Michigan Teacher Rating Scale, the 
Torgerson Diagnostic Teacher Rating Scale, and 
two unstandardized scales—E. B. Mallory (Welles- 
ley). 

2075. Hellfritzsch, A. G. A factor analysis of 
teacher abilities. J. exp. Educ., 1945, 14, 166-199.— 
Scores on tests of intelligence, knowledge of subject 
matter, personality, social attitudes, teaching at 
titudes, and other aspects of teacher abilities were 
assembled for two groups of seventh- and eighth- 
grade teachers in rural schools, and the gains made 
by pupils under each teacher were recorded. Using 
19 such measures of 24 teachers in the first study and 
20 measures of 47 teachers in the second, factorial 
analysis brought to light, in both cases, four or- 
thogonal primary traits: GKMA, general knowledge 
and mental ability; TRS, teacher rating scale 
factor; PESA, personal, emotional, and social ad- 
justment; and EATP, eulogizing attitude 
the teaching profession. Although in the 
study there was found a fifth factor, PGTA (pupil 
gain teaching ability index), the author notes that in 
both studies “practically all of the pupil gain vari- 
ance is attributable to (1) pupil factors, (2) teacher 
factors, or (3) error variance, with none left over for 
specificity."—E. B. Mallory (Wellesley). 
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2076. Herr, S. E. The effect of pre-first-grade 
training upon reading readiness and reading achieve- 
ment among Spanish-American children. J. educ. 
Psychol., 1946, 37, 87-102.—A year of special pre- 
school training was given to an experimental group of 
100 Spanish-American children, after these had been 
matched with an equal control group by preliminary 
tests. In November of the year when all the subjects 
entered the first grade, the group with preschool 
training surpassed the other by 17.4624 .64 IQ 
points on the Pintner-Cunningham Primary Intelli- 

nce Test and attained an average percentile rank 
of 52.0, as compared with 7.39 for the controls, on 
the norms of the Metropolitan Reading Readiness 
Test. In May of their first regular school year, 
every member of the experimental group surpassed 
every member of the control group on the Metropoli- 
tan Reading Achievement Tests, and the average of 
the former far exceeded that of the latter in the 
Arithmetic Achievement Test of the same series. 
These results clearly indicate the importance of pre- 
first-grade training for Spanish-American children 
and justify offering this type of program for such 
children below the normal age for school entrance.— 
E. B. Mallory (Wellesley). 

2077. Herrera Calderon, M. Conditions d’un 
enseignement efficace de la statistique pédagogique, 
d’aprés les difficultés mathématiques rencontrées par 
les étudiants. (Conditions of effective instruction in 
educational statistics in relation to the students’ 
difficulties in mathematics.) In Nuttin, J., L’ 
Institut de Psychologie et de Pédagogie a l'Université 
de Louvain. Louvain: E. Nauwelaerts, 1945. P. 
113.—Abstract. 

2078. Jayne, C. D. A study of the relationship 
between teaching procedures and educational out- 
comes. J. exp. Educ., 1945, 14, 101-134.—Using 
criterion of teaching efficiency based on measurable 
pupil gain, the author evaluated specific teaching 
procedures as revealed by phonographic recordings 
of 10 classes studying a unit on Alaska. Of the 336 
correlations found between procedure frequency 
scores and pupil gain, only 20 were statistically 
significant at the 1% level. The author observes 
that teaching is a complex act and that patterns of 
procedures may be advantageous even though 
specific acts are not. The study revealed discrep- 
ancies between supervisory ratings of teachers and 
the ranks held by these teachers on the basis of 
measured pupil gain —Z. B. Mallory (Wellesley). 

2079. Keneally, K.G. Remedial reading in high 
school. Cath. educ. Rev., 1945, 43, 417-423.—The 
author lists intelligence tests, diagnostic and achieve- 
ment tests in reading, and a variety of techniques 
and practices which may be used in a remedial read- 
ing program at the high school level.—G. S. Speer 
(Illinois Inst. Tech.). 

2080. Kettelkamp, G. C. Student achievement in 
two or more forei es as related to order of 
Study. Sch. Rev., 1945, 53, 610-614.—Average 
marks of high school pupils in modern languages 
n and French) are negligibly lower than that 
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2076-2084 


received in Latin when Latin is studied first. Where 
French is the first language, average grades in Latin 
and German taken subsequently are appreciably 
higher, the increase averaging .72 of a letter grade. 
The average of all marks obtained in the first lan- 
guage is only .06 less than that obtained in the second 
language. For 37 pupils studying Latin and French 
concurrently, the average mark in French is .20 
higher than that in Latin. In the sample studied, 
approximately 9 out of 10 pupils choose Latin first 
when both Latin and a modern language are in- 
cluded in the course of study.—R. C. Strassburger 
(St. Joseph’s College for Women). 


2081. Kilby, R. W. The relation of a remedial 
reading program to scholastic success in college. J. 
educ. Psychol., 1945, 36, 513-534.—Four slightly 
different types of remedial reading program were 
given to four matched groups of college freshmen, 
110 in all, who scored relatively low on the Iowa 
Silent Reading Test. Some practice was given to 
everyone in intensive reading, rapid reading with 
thorough comprehension, rapid reading and skim- 
ming; but of the four programs, each stressed one of 
these aspects beyond the others. The students who 
received such instruction earned significantly higher 
final grade averages than did those in an untrained 
control group of equal predicted grade status and 
slightly higher initial reading status. The amount 
of benefit showed no relationship to a student's 
status as to initial reading ability, scholastic apti- 
tude, secondary-school achievement, or predicted 
grade. The training resulted in more improvement 
in verbal courses than in quantitative ones, such as 
mathematics or science. Results of all four types of 
program were similar, except that the group which 
had emphasis on skimming seemed to show a slight 
advantage.—E. B. Mallory (Wellesley). 


2082. Knower, F. H. Studies of the organization 
of speech material—I. J. educ. Res., 1945, 39, 220- 
230.—Three forms of a test to measure ability to 
organize material were prepared. The test has 
higher validity as a measure of organization skill in 
speaking than in writing. Scores of the test seem to 
be more closely related to ability to interpret read- 
ing material than to general intelligence as measured 
by a vocabulary test. . One form of the test is given 
in full—M. Murphy (Pennsylvania). 


2083. Lafferty, H. M. Some characteristics of 
guidance. Amer. Sch. Bd J., 1944, 109, No. 6, 29- 
30.—In many schools the guidance program lacks 
clearly defined objectives, overemphasizes the me- 
chanics of counseling, places too much importance 
upon objective data and recording devices, and tries 
to fill too many needs.—G. S. Speer (Illinois Inst. 
Tech.). 

2084. Lichliter, M. Social obligations and re- 
strictions placed on women teachers. Sch. Rev., 
1946, 54, 14-23.—This paper comprises a question- 
naire study of the social restrictions and obligations 
on women teachers in towns of populations not ex- 
ceeding 12,000.—R. C. Strassburger (St. Joseph's 
College for Women). 
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2085-2094 


2085. Lorge, I., & Ordan, H. Trend, survey, and 
evaluation studies. Rev. educ. Res., 1945, 15, 360- 
376.—The authors critically review the literature 
on evaluation of students’ educational growth, 
abilities, and attitudes. They describe the criticisms 
of evaluation and the materials and problems in 
evaluation. Typical surveys of the content of vari- 
ous educational programs are reviewed along with 
surveys of problems facing educational institutions 
and studies of the trends in educational and individ- 
ual growth. The concept of evaluation is described 
as being extended and adapted not only within the 
area of student appraisal but also in survey, trend, 
and large-scale testing programs. 178-item biblio- 
graphy.—A. F. Zander (Springfield College). 

2086. Margolis, B. D. Parent advisement and the 
college counselor. J. educ. Sociol., 1946, 19, 376- 
381.—H. A. Gibbard (Brown). 


2087. May, M. A. The psychology of learning 
from demonstration films. J. educ. Psychol., 1946, 
37, 1-12.—Learning from a demonstration is learn- 
ing by ‘delayed imitation’ and, as such, is dependent 
on the acquisition of basic skills, followed by matched 
dependent behavior when adequate motivation is 
present. As shown by L. Thompson's experiment 
with children in grade 5, the learning of the steps of 
a process is aided by verbalization. In the light of a 
detailed analysis of such learning, the author offers 
10 guiding principles to be observed in planning ard 
producing demonstration films, and he notes 5 
further suggestions for the teacher who wishes to 
make use of them most profitably —Z. B. Mallory 
(Wellesley). 

2088. Maynard, R.C. Need for improvement in 
counseling procedures. Sch. Rev., 1945, 53, 530- 
533.—The counselor’s schedule should be so de- 
signed as to provide adequate time for the proper 
fulfillment of his many duties. That the situation in 
actual practice does not always permit this is il- 
lustrated in the time and work schedule of one 
counselor over a period of one semester.—R. C. 
Strassburger (St. Joseph's College for Women). 

2089. Park, J. How they thought they were 
motivated. J. educ. Res., 1945, 39, 193-200.— 
High school and college students were asked to write 
descriptions of the methods used successfully by 
teachers in elementary school or high school to cause 
them to want to study. A total of 276 examples 
were obtained from 147 individuals. The most 
frequently mentioned method was competition for 
rewards or prizes. The use of visual aids and the 
teacher’s personality and knowledge of the subject 
were also mentioned frequently. The great variety of 
methods which were used with success indicates 
that no one method is the only one to employ.—M. 
Murphy (Pennsylvania). 

2090. Piobetta, Y. B. Examens et concours. 
(Entrance examinations.) Paris: Presses Universi- 
taires de France, 1943. Pp. 112.—The author, who 
is director of the Service Central des Examens du 
Baccalauréat, raises the question of whether or not 
the traditional method of selecting students on the 
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basis of examination and competition is really 
propriate and whether these methods meet 
requirements of social justice adequately. He con. 
siders successively the choice of examination ques. 
tions, the preparation of the candidate, and the role 
of the examiner.— Y. Galifret (Sorbonne), 


2091. Rogers, C. R., & Wallen, J. L. Counseling 
with returned servicemen. New York: McGray. 
Hill, 1946. Pp. vii + 159. $1.60.—This volume 
presents a viewpoint and a counseling method that 
can be acquired readily by individuals with “reason. 
able qualifications for a counseling ition.” The 
method (nondirective psychotherapy) is considered 
to be much safer in working with human beings than 
other therapy methods, in that the client is 
provided with an atmosphere for working out his 
own solutions to his problem. While the presenta- 
tion is directed especially toward servicemen and 
servicewomen, it is pointed out that the procedures 
are equally applicable to other fields of counseling, 
Verbatim conversations between client and counselor 
are given for several types of problems.—R. D. 
Weitz (Jersey City, N. J.). 

2092. St. Mary Esther, Sister. An analysis of 
the study habits of Catholic high school students. 
Cath. educ. Rev., 1945, 43, 542-549.—Employing the 
Otis Advanced Examination and the Enrich Study 
Habits Inventory, the study habits of 252 i 
school pupils in the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth 
grades were examined. Grade differences were not 
significant, but there was a consistent change in 
favor of the higher grade. Sex differences were not 
significant, nor was there a significant relation be- 
tween study habits and intelligence. Statistically 
significant differences were found between study 
habits of bright and dull students and between most 
successful and least successful students.—G. S. 
Speer (Illinois Inst. Tech.). 


2093. Sartain, A. Q. Relation of marks in 
courses to the interestingness, value, and 

of the courses. J. educ. Psychol., 1945, 36, 561- 
—A scale to measure student attitude toward the 
difficulty of a college course was devised in accord- 
ance with the technique applied by Thurstone to the 
measurement of a number of social atti 
Adequate validity and reliability of the scale were 
established. Both this scale and the author's scales 
of Attitudes toward Value and Interest of Courses 
were administered to 118 students in several psy- 
chology courses. The resulting scores, together with 
the students’ final marks in these courses, were 
compared and the interrelationships were 

It was found that interest and value are fairly closely 
related, whereas difficulty and marks show a low 
negative correlation. There appear to be definite 
differences between the value, interest, and difficulty 
of various psychology courses—E. B. Mallory 
(Wellesley). 

2094. Savier, R. Teaching the reading of 
music. Music Educators J., 1945, = No. 1, 
72-75.—A partial survey is presented of the experi- 
mental data on the reading of music, with practical 
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suggestions for improved reading.—P. F. Farns- 
worth (Stanford). 

2095. Schreiber, P. R. Measurements of growth 
and adjustment after four years in high school. J. 
educ. Res., 1945, 39, 210-219-——The Advanced 
Stanford Achievement Test and the Symonds Ad- 
‘ustment Questionnaire were administered to 53 
students in 1937 when they entered high school and 
in 1941 when they graduated. Scores obtained on 
the Achievement Test in 1941 were significantly 
superior to those obtained in 1937 on all parts of the 
test except paragraph meaning, geography, arithme- 
tic computation, and total arithmetic. No signifi- 
cant change was found in scores of the Adjustment 
Questionnaire—M. Murphy (Pennsylvania). 


2096. Sharp, P. Revised independent-schools 
distributions and percentiles for intelligence quo- 
tients on the Terman-Merrill Revision of the Stan- 
ford-Binet Scale. Educ. Rec. Bull., 1945, No. 44, 
64-66—Among 1,772 independent-school pupils, 
the average Binet IQ is 125. One pupil in 4 has an 
IQ of approximately 135 or higher, and 3 out of 4 
have Binet IQ’s above 115. In such a group, school 
work high in quality is to be expected.—G. E. Bird 
(R. 1. College of Education). 


2097. Smith, S. B. Should the college catalog 
ignore mental hygiene service? J. Amer. Ass. 
colleg. Registr., 1945, 21, 74-80.—A study of the 
catalogs of 202 colleges distributed over the country 
shows that although 80% of the catalogs describe 
some sort of student health service, only 19 mention 
a mental hygiene program, and only 4 make any 
constructive statement regarding the service.— 
G. S. Speer (Illinois Inst. Tech.). 


2098. Spiel, O. The teacher as psychological 
observer. Indiv. Psychol. Bull., 1946, 5, 22-29.— 
The author describes the types of children one finds 
in every classroom: the hermit, dreamer, sluggard, 
master waterfall (tears), bully, camp follower, gang- 
leader, smart aleck, buffoon, leech, leader, specialist, 
and helper. The ways in which parental attitudes 
complicate the teacher’s problems are also discussed. 
= ‘ Sarason (Southbury Training School, 

onn.), 


2099. Stavaux, M. L. Etude systématique des 
erreurs commises dans la division des nombres 
entiers avec analyse des déficiences individuelles. 
(A systematic study of the errors committed in the 
division of whole numbers, with an analysis of 
individual deficiencies.) In Nuttin, J., L’ Institut 
de Psychologie et de Pédagogie & l'Université de 
— Louvain: E. Nauwelaerts, 1945. P. 114.— 

tract. 


2100. Stewart, E. D. S., & Davis, R.A. Scholar- 
of World War I veterans who studied at the 

ity of Colorado from 1919 to 1926. J. educ. 
Psychol., 1946, 37, 53-57.—The records of 251 veter- 
ans of World War I were compared with those of a 
comparable sample of non-veteran men students, in 
) de ents of the University of Colorado. No 
significant differences were found between the 
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average grades made by the veteran and non- 
veteran groups.—£. B. Mallory (Wellesley). 

2101. Strang, RR. Use in counseling of information 
about vocations. Sch. Rev., 1945, 53, 526-529.— 
Types of materials readily accessible and easily ap- 
plicable in vocational guidance are job analyses and 
current labor-market information. The use made of 
occupational information will vary with the degree 
of active participation of the counselor in the guid- 
ance situation. There are many difficulties en- 
countered in using information about vocations 
which derive mainly from the complexity and vari- 
ability of the job and the complexity and variability 
of the individual. In addition to information, there 
are needed skill in interviewing and a respect for the 
individual’s ability to guide himself —R. C. Strass- 
burger (St. Joseph’s College for Women). 

2102. Stroud, J.B. Rate of visual perception as a 
factor in rate of reading. J. educ. Psychol., 1945, 36, 
487-498.—Both forms of the Chapman-Cook Speed 
of Reading Test were given to 570 pupils in grades 
4, 5, and 6, and the results correlated with 6 tests of 
visual perception. Like Gates and Sister Mary, the 
author found a correlation of about .50 between 
reading rate and rate of visual perception as meas- 
ured by tests of word selection, letter selection, and 
number selection. Reading rate showed lower cor- 
relation with discrimination of groups of paired 
digits and paired letters, and a negligible relation- 
ship with discrimination of paired designs. The 
evidence obtained suggests that the relationship be- 
tween rate of reading and rate of visual perception is 
nonlinear—EZ. B. Mallory (Wellesley). 

2103. Tanghe, M. Proeve van schoolvorderin- 
gentest voor de studiejaren 2, 3,4,5. (Work with a 
school progress test for grades 2, 3, 4, and 5.) In 
Nuttin, J., L' Institut de Psychologie et de Pédagogie 
a l'Université de Louvain. Louvain: E. Nauwelaerts, 
1945. Pp. 110—111,—Abstract. 

2104. Tenney, L. H. The psychological problem 
of the discharged veteran. J. Amer. Ass. colleg. 
Regisir., 1945, 20, 443-451.—This discussion of 
servicemen, discharged because of emotional difficul- 
ties, concludes that they are not neurotics but should 
be classified as either emotionally unstable or inade- 
quate. Both groups tends to come from broken or 
unhappy homes, and they had already developed 
faulty personality traits which were only brought to 
light by the stress of service. Aptitude testing and 
vocational guidance, a competent sports program, 
and consistent discipline are recommended as part 
of the rehabilitation program in the schools.— 
G. S. Speer (Illinois Inst. Tech.). 

2105. Townsend, A. Academic aptitude and in- 
terest ratings for independent-school pupils. Educ. 
Rec. Bull., 1945, No. 44, 51-58.—The data pre- 
sented pertain to the Strong Vocational Interest 
Blank and the Kuder Preference Record used to 
determine occupational likes and dislikes and offered 
as an aid to counselors. Although these scales are 
largely independent of academic aptitude, their 
ratings for scientific work, library interests, social 
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service interests, and the social worker scale are 
related significantly to aptitude scores. In so far 
as vocational interest is an important factor in 
vocational planning, these interest inventories sup- 
plement information concerning the aptitude of 
pupils.—G. E. Bird (R. I. College of Education). 

2106. Townsend A. A summary of correlations 
based on the use of certain fall tests. Educ. Rec. 
Bull., 1945, No. 44, 58-63.—A substantial positive 
correlation was found between tests of reading and 
those of academic aptitude at all grade levels, the 
relationship becoming closer with successive grades. 
A fairly stable pattern of individual and group re- 
sults may be expected, even though the tests used 
are changed as the pupil advances through the 
school.—G. E. Bird (R. I. College of Education). 

2107. Traxler, A. E. Some results of the Kuder 
Preference Record in independert schools. Educ. 
Rec. Bull., 1945, No. 44, 37-50.— This test was used 
experimentally in the 1945 fall testing program in 
grades 9 to 12 in 33 independent schools. Analysis 
of scores gives evidence that the Preference Record 
has reliability above .80 for the group tested, its 9 
scales being potentially useful in diagnosis. Owing 
to sex differences in interests, the use of different 
norms for boys and girls is justified. Although the 
validity of the test is obvious, further study of this 
promising instrument for guidance is advised.— 
G. E. Bird (R. I. College of Education). 

2108. Tyler, R. W. Placement tests as a means of 
determining advanced standing at the University of 
Chicago. /. Amer. Ass. colleg. Registr., 1945, 20, 
520-526.—Placement tests, used to determine the 
proper placement of the student and as a basis to 
grant advanced standing, are described.—G. S. Speer 
(Illinois Inst. Tech.). 

2109. Von Eschen, C. R. The improvability of 
teachers in service. J. exp. Educ., 1945, 14, 135-— 
156.—A supervisory program was set up for 17 one- 
room schools and for 7 two-room schools in rural 
Wisconsin. Seventh- and eighth-grade pupil gains, 
as shown by initial and final tests, were compared for 
the years when supervision was given and the year 
when it was omitted. Other teacher measures for 
these two years were also compared. Few significant 
differences were found.—Z. B. Mallory (Wellesley). 


2110. Wigforss, F. Barnens fardighet i lasning 
och skrivning vid skolgdngens biérjan. (Children’s 
abilities in reading and writing at the beginning of 
their school life.) Stockholm: Svensk Lararetid- 
nings Férlag, 1945. Pp. 142. 4 Kr.—An inquiry was 
made into the knowledge of letters and words 
possessed by entrants into infant or kindergarten 
schools, in terms of recognition of letters, words, and 
meanings. The majority of the subjects were city 
children. A generalization of results shows that 
20% were unacquainted with letters, unable to read; 
60% could name and write letters but could not 
combine them into words; the remaining 20% were 
capable of simple reading, for meaning. Seven per 
cent of the total number could read sufficiently well 
for promotion to second grade. Ability was corre- 
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lated more with intelligence than with age, but in. 
telligence could not be inferred from the ability 
The author believes that further investigation will 
suggest improvement in methods of teaching. Mean. 
while an eclectic approach is indicated as better than 
any single method.— L. Jones (Cambridge, Mass,), 

2111. Wittenborn, J. R., Larsen, R. P., & 

R. L. An empirical evaluation of study habits 
college courses in French and Spanish. J. edy¢. 
Psychol., 1945, 36, 449-474.—Various indices of 
academic performance were correlated with student 
reports of study practices. The latter were obtained 
through use of two similar questionnaires regardi 
French study habits and Spanish study habits, 
including items relating to personal or emotional 
reactions, knowledge of subject matter, skill and 
study techniques. Bi-serial correlation coefficients 
were calculated for the 30 most significant items in 
each questionnaire. It was found that a large and 
useful group of study habits are importantly related 
with the criteria. Study-habit items may retain their 
predictive significance when the effect of intelligence 
is held constant. Undesirable habits in the study of 
French are reported more often by freshmen than by 
sophomores.—E. B. Mallory (Wellesley). 

2112. Wood, B. D. ([Dir.] 1945 fall testing 
program in independent schools and supplementary 
studies. Educ. Rec. Bull., 1945, No. 44. Pp. xiii + 
66.—Lists of bureau personnel and of the schools 
holding membership are followed by a foreword by 
the director. Summaries of test results, correlations, 
IQ distributions, and percentiles are discussed by 
staff members. The aim of this testing program is to 
provide information about individual pupils and to 
aid the school in individual placement, guidance, and 
the planning of special help in basic skills. Tests 
with guidance value administered early in the school 
year contribute to a continuing study of the relation- 
ship between the achievement and the scholastic 
aptitude of pupils. (See 20: 2096, 2105, 2106, 2107, 
2113.)—G. E. Bird (R. I. College of Education). 


2113. Wood, B. D., Traxler, A. E., Townsend, A. 
Carstens, R., & Shedd, V. S of test results. 
Educ. Rec. Bull., 1945, No. 44, 1-36.—Tables and 
graphs interpreted by the staff indicate that the 
preliminary college-freshman median in academic 
aptitude falls between the independent-school medi- 
ans for grades 10 and 11. Three fourths of the 
pupils in grade 12 of the independent schools have 
total scores up to or above the preliminary 
for college-freshman level. Intelligence tests 
that three fourths of the pupils are above 110 1Q. 
Reading tests prove superiority of achievement by 
independent schools over public schools. 
to the Stanford Achievement Test, epee 
school pupils are superior in total scores and do well 
in reading, language usage, literature, social studies, 
and elementary science; they are not superior in 
arithmetic computation and spelling—G. EB, Bird 
(R. I. College of Education). 


[See also abstracts 1748, 1955, 1956, 1981, 1999, 
2027, 2051, 2115, 2119, 2127, 2147. ] 
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MENTAL TESTS 


2114. Cardall, A. J. Junior mathematical reason- 
ing test, Forms X and Y. Chicago: Science Research 
Associates, 1943. 25 copies, $1.25; specimen set, 
$0.25. 

2115. Dahlgren, O. Grupptestet och dess prak- 
tiska anvindning. (Group tests and their practical 
application.) Stockholm: Svensk Lararetidnings 
Forlag, 1945. Pp. 163. 4.50 Kr.—A historical 
development of the testing program is given, with a 
description of types of tests, instructions, and 
results. The author includes topics on group in- 
telligence tests for various age levels; statistics as 
criteria; the normal curve; norms; individual differ- 
ences as manifested by intelligence tests; group-test 
predictions for elementary and high schools; place- 
ment by ability, and arguments for and against such 
placement; learning ability; and grouping in dull, 
average, and superior groups for special teaching 
techniques.—O. J. Jacobsen (Army of the U. S.). 


2116. Darcy, N. T. The effect of bilingualism 
upon the measurement of the intelligence of children 
of preschool age. J. educ. Psychol., 1946, 37, 21-44. 
—The 1937 Revision of the Stanford-Binet Scale 
and the Adkins Object-fitting Test were administered 
to 212 nursery-school children, of whom half were 
bilingual and half monolingual. The experimental 
groups were matched as to age, sex, and socio- 
economic status as determined by paternal occupa- 
tions. Statistically significant differences in MA’s 
and IQ’s were found, the monoglots being markedly 
superior on the Stanford-Binet scale and the bilingual 
children being superior, to an equally marked degree, 
on the Adkins Test. No significant sex differences 
werefound. For each of the groups, scores on the two 
tests showed a correlation of about .60 when all ages 
were combined. Correlations ranging from .40 to .78 
were found between the two tests when smaller sub- 
divisions of the groups, divided on the basis of age 
and sex, were considered. The author concluded 
that bilingual children are handicapped on the 
Stanford-Binet. This and the Adkins Test measure 
the same functions to a large extent, but not enough 
to warrant the substitution of one of these scales for 
the other. 39-item bibliography.—EZ. B. Mallory 
(Wellesley). 

2117. Du Mas, F. M. A quick method of analyz- 
ing the similarity of profiles. J. clin. Psychol., 1946, 
2, 80-83.—A simple method is described for noting 
objectively the degree of similarity between two test 
profiles.— L. B. Heathers (Univ. Washington). 

2118. Ferguson, G. A. On statistical problems in 
test construction. Bull. Canad. psychol. Ass., 1945, 
5, 102-109.—Certain statistical problems involved in 
the construction of mental tests are considered: item 
selection, the distribution of scores, test reliability, 
and the structure of the individual item—F. W. 
Finger (Virginia). 

2119. Garrett, H. E. The effects of schooling 
upon IQ; a note on Lorge’s article. Psychol. Bull., 
1946, 43, 72-76.—The author critically examines 
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the conclusions of a recent article by Irving Lorge 
on this subject (see 19: 2773).—S. Ross (U. S. Naval 
Reserve). 

2120. Havighurst, R. J., Gunther, M. K., & 
Pratt, I. E. Environment and the Draw-a-Man 
Test: the performance of Indian children. J. 
abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1946, 41, 50-63.—-The Good- 
enough Draw-a-Man Test was given to representa- 
tive samples of children, 6 to 11 years old, in Sioux, 
Navaho, Papago, Hopi, Zuni, and Zia communities 
and in a small western white community. Indian 
children obtained higher average I Q’s on the drawing 
test than on the Arthur Performance Test, whereas 
white children obtained lower average 1Q’s on the 
drawing test. Indian boys did better than girls on 
the Draw-a-Man Test in all communities where 
artistic expression or observation is encouraged in 
boys. The Draw-a-Man Test seems to be a valid 
measure of the formation of concepts based on 
observation. But it may not be a valid measure of 
intelligence if observation is either encouraged or 
limited.—C. M. Harsh (Nebraska). 


2121. Hunt, W. A. New evaluative methods and 
future prospects. Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1946, 30, 
21-32.—Clinical war experience has shown that 
efficiency in testing calls for shortening and focalizing 
test situations—before the war much clinical testing 
was overtesting. Objectivity is still a goal in psy- 
chometrics; and as the judgment of the clinician is 
still vital, we should train a group of people (clinical 
psychologists) in the interpretation of behavior, not 
just in the interpretation of test scores. Neuro- 
psychiatric inventories are unlikely to be of great 
help in civilian school, court, or industrial situations, 
for the ideal test conditions are not found in civilian 
practice.—W. L. Wilkins (U. S. Naval Reserve). 


2122. Hunt, W. A., & Stevenson, I. Psycho- 
logical testing in military clinical psychology: I. 
Intelligence testing. Psychol. Rev., 1946, 53, 25-35. 
—Psychological testing in World War II has not been 
as novel and spectacular as in World War I. In 
the recent war the contributions have been in the 
direction of adaptation and development rather than 
invention. One of the greatest contributions has 
been the development of abbreviated test techniques. 
The success along this line challenges the established 
practice of constructing long, time-consuming tests. 
Implications for civilian practice are noted. 19 
references.—M. A. Tinker (Minnesota). 


2123. Husén, T. Intelligensdlder och intelli- 
genskvot. Nagra kritiska synpunkter. (Intelligence 
age and intelligence quotient; some critical remarks.) 
Svenska Likartidn., 1945, 11, 3-27. 

2124. Lewinski, R. J. Psychometric procedures. 
Hosp. Cps Quart., Wash., 1945, 18, No. 9, 14-16.— 
Four short tests used for intelligence measurement 
in the Navy are briefly described, including material 
on psychometric procedures and interpretation.— 
S. E. Baden (U. S. Naval Reserve). 


2125. Lozina-Lozinsky, C. Il metodo dei reattivi 
mentali combinati. (The method of combined 
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mental tests.) Arch. Psicol. Neurol. Psichiat., 1942, 
3, 165—170.—The author describes his method of the 
use of combined mental tests. Experiments have 
shown the existence of the following laws: (1) The 
result of the contemporary execution of two mental 
tests is always greater than the result of the single 
execution of one or the other of the two tests and is 
less than their sum. (2) The result of the con- 
temporary execution of two tests is in relation to the 
degree of affinity between the two: the result is the 
smaller to the degree that the affinity is the greater. 
The author's method seem applicable to the study of 
latent tendencies and of the subconscious basis of 
various mental activities—M. Stuparich (Rome). 


2126. Osterrieth, P. A. Le test de copie d’une 
figure complexe ; contribution a l’étude de la percep- 
tion et de la mémoire. (Test of copying a complex 
figure; contribution to the study of perception and 
memory.) Arch. Psychol., Genéve, 1944, 30, 206-356. 
—A test prepared by Rey was used in an attempt to 
study the development of the ability to copy and 
recall a complex figure. The figure, which resembles 
no existing object, is presented to the subject who 
copies it as well as he can. Three minutes later, with 
the copy removed from sight, the subject attempts to 
reproduce the figure. Results indicate that there is 
a definite change in test performance with age. For 
evaluating the graphic performance of the subject, 
the figure is broken down into 18 subfigures, and a 
maximum credit of two points is allowed for the 
reproduction of each of these parts. For the ages 
from 4 years to the adult level, the number of points 
granted on the average for both copy and recall was 
found to be a negatively accelerated function of age, 
the function reaching a maximum at approximately 
9 years. Furthermore, definite differences were 
noted for the various age groups in the manner of 
attacking the problem presented by the test. In 
general, the time required for both copy and recall 
of the figure decreases with the age of the subject 
and with the excellence of the production. When the 
test was applied to abnormal groups, it was found 
that mental defectives rarely fell within the normal 
range on both parts of the test. For behavior prob- 
lem children and for schizophrenic adults, bizarre 
productions were common. Aphasics frequently 
showed very poor recall for the test figure. Cranial 
trauma cases showed slowness and sometimes in- 
ferior types of production.—G. A. Kimble (Brown). 


2127. Semin, R. U. Ordu alfa testerli. (Army 
Alpha tests.) Istanbul Univ. Yayinlar., 1943, No. 
209. Pp. vii + 99.—A version of Test 7, Form 5, 
of the Army Alpha examination, revised to make it 
applicable to a Turkish population, was administered 
to a large number of Turkish school children and 
college students in an attempt to determine whether 
or not it would be useful in the selection of the most 
educable student personnel. Findings indicated that 
the test scores for the Turkish college population 
fell midway between the scores of students in 
Northern and Southern American universities. 
Students majoring in geography scored lowest on 
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the average. Philosophy-psychol majors made 
the highest median scores. A slight superiority of 
eighth-semester students over first-semester students 
was noted. No significant sex differences appeared. 
A comparison of students’ test scores with intelligence 
ratings made by the people who administer entrance 
examinations failed to show any marked relationship 
between the two. It is pointed out, however, that 
entrance examinations characteristically require 
rather specific knowledge, whereas the Alpha test 
presumably samples general intelligence. The cul. 
tural and economic importance of the student’s home 
town was found to influence his test score as did the 
socioeconomic level of his family. The general 
conclusion is that the revised Army Alpha test might 
well be used as a part of an entrance examination 
battery for the selection of college students of 
superior ability. French summary.—G. A. Kimble 
(Brown). 

2128. Thurstone, L. L., & Thurstone, T. G., 
Chicago tests of primary mental abilities. Chicago: 
rt Research Associates, 1943. Specimen set, 

2.75. 

2129. Thurstone, T. G., & Thurstone, L. L. 
Thurstone test of mental alertness. Chicago; 
onan’ Research Associates, 1943. Specimen set, 

0.90. 

2130. Watson, R. I. The use of the Wechsler- 
Bellevue Scales: a supplement. Psychol. Bull., 1946, 
43, 61-68.—The purpose of this article is to supple- 
ment and to amplify the material given in a previous 
article by A. I. Rabin on the use of the Bellevue- 
Wechsler Scales with normal and abnormal persons 
(see 20: 344). Certain studies in the literature up to 
1944 not discussed in Rabin’s article are considered. 
—S. Ross (U. S. Naval Reserve). 


[See also abstracts 1843, 2054. ] 
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2131. Alcock, T. Conquering war strain in 
children. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1945, 102, 372-374.— 
The disruption of family life, and other forms of 
social upset, caused an increase of psychogenic 
disorders among British children. Three main 
factors in producing pathological strain were 3 
separation anxiety, (2) loss of security, and (3 
direct enemy action. British health and education 
authorities have recognized the problem thus created 
and are planning for its solution—R. D. Weils 
(Jersey City, N. J.). 

2132. Bergmann, T. Observation of children’s 
reactions to motor restraint. Nerv. Child, 1945, 4, 
318-327.—Children undergoing orthopedic treat- 
ment were subject to consistent, lon -maintained, 
mechanical motor restriction. Although the children 
developed an increased amount of attention in their 
bodies, they did not acquire or develop tics. It is 
felt that this failure to develop tics is ex by 
the lack of psychological conflict, which is as neces- 
at Ay motor restraint.—G. S. Speer (Illinois Inst. 

ech.). 
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2133. Broman, B., Dahlberg, B., & Lichtenstein, 
A. Height and weight during growth. Acia paediat., 
Stockh., 1942, 30, 1-65.—See Biol. Abstr. 18: 19403. 

2134. Challaye, F. La psychologie de l'enfant. 
L Les caractéristiques fonctionnelles de |’enfance. 
(Child psychology. I. Functional characteristics of 
infancy.) In Dumas, G., Nouveau traité de psy- 
chologie. Vol. VIII, Book 4. Paris: Presses Uni- 
versitaires de France, 1943. Pp. 337-403.— Making 
extensive use of traditional psychological concepts, 
the author points out that the characteristic qualita- 
tive differences between the behavior of infants and 
adults can all be subsumed under the following 
generalization : Unlike the adolescent, the adult, and 
the senescent, the child lives in the present. He isa 
being existing in a world of reflexes and sensations. 
His imagination, memories, and intelligence are 
predominantly sensorimotor. Typical is the absence 
of what we call will—P. Jampolsky (Sorbonne). 


2135. Cruchet, R. Los malos h4bitos en la in- 
fancia y la adolescéncia. (Bad habits in childhood 
and adolescence.) Buenos Aires: Editorial Médico- 
Quirurgica, 1944. Pp. 268. 8 Ps. 


2136. Engle, T. L. Personality adjustments of 
children belonging to two minority groups. J. educ. 
Psychol., 1945, 36, 543-560.—A group of 101 Amish 
children and a group of 107 Negro children, as well as 
168 children belonging in neither of these minority 
groups, were given the California Test of Personality 
—Primary, Form A. Comparisons among the groups 
were made for the test as a whole, for subsections, 
and for particular items. In general, differences in 
favor of the nonminority control group were found 
in self-, social, and total adjustment, although there 
was an exception in the case of Amish boys. The 
handicap of belonging to a minority group appeared 
to be somewhat greater for girls than for boys. 
Significant contrast between the experimental and 
control groups was shown in the case of specific test 
items. No detailed personality patterns were found 
to be characteristic of both minority groups.—E. B. 
Mallory (Wellesley). 


2137. Gesell, A.. & Amatruda, C. Diagnostico 
del desarrollo; normal y anormal del nifio. (De- 
velopmental diagnosis; normal and abnormal child 
development.) (Trans. by Bernado Serebrinsky.) 
Buenos Aires: Editorial Médico-Quirfigica, 1946. 
Pp. 500. 32 Ps.—See 15: 4836. 

2138. Held, A. Knowledge and skills required of 
a child care consultant. Smith Coll. Stud. soc. Work, 
1946, 16, 165-178—M. R. Jones (U. S. Naval 
Reserve). 

2139. Hunter, J. M. The normal infant. Med. 
Pr., 1946, 215, 27-29. 


2140. Husén, T. Adolescensen. (Adolescence.) 
Uppsala: Almqvist & Wiksells, 1944. Pp. 501. 15 
Kr—This is an investigation of 1,000 Swedish 
adolescents, from 17 to 20 years of age, out of some 
6,000 who in 1942 were seeking enlistment in the 
Swedish army for a period of 4 years. They were 
somewhat above average in intelligence in that there 
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were fewer in the very low classification. The 
material is divided among boys coming from large 
cities, small cities, hamlets and rural districts, the 
majority being from the middle class. Two thirds 
of them had family difficulties. On the average 
their families had 4.29 children. The material is 
based on free compositions (autobiographies), ques- 
tionnaires, and interviews. Results are discussed in 
relation to intellectual and emotional maturity, 
education and parents, school and teachers, social 
class, vocational training, reading interests, etc. 
Bibliography.—M. L. Reymert (Mooseheart Lab- 
oratory for Child Research). 


2141. Latimer, R. H. The parent-child relation- 
ships in children afflicted with tics. Nerv. Child, 
1945, 4, 353-358.—The author selected 17 children 
with typical tic syndrome, outspokenly multiple and 
preferably generalized, from a larger group of 
children hospitalized for treatment at the Psychiatric 
Institute. It is concluded that in general tic patients 
are frustrated and thwarted in muscular activities 
as a result of child-parent relationships. The parents 
rigidly resisted attempts of the worker to modify 
their attitudes even when therapeutic progress was 
apparent.—G. S. Speer (Illinois Inst. Tech.). 


2142. Lorang, M. C. The effect of reading on 
moral conduct and emotional experience. Siud. 
Psychol. Psychiat. Cathol. Univ. Amer., 1945, 6, No. 
5. Pp. viii + 122.—The reading experiences of 
2,000 high school pupils in Catholic and public 
schools distributed over the country were investi- 
gated by means of a questionnaire. Magazines and 
books reported were classified as good or bad by a 
jury of librarians and other professional persons. 
Reading matter having any influence (75% did 
have) produced effects in keeping with its moral 

uality. Emotional responses, imitative and identi- 
} meet tendencies, etc. are tabulated. More control 
of reading is desirable; more adequate sex instruction 
is urgent. Extensive bibliography.—H. D. Spoerl 
(Jeffersonville, Vt.). 


2143. Makarenko, A. S. Fiérelisninger for foril- 
drar. (Lectures to parents.) (Trans. by O. Lév- 
gren from Russian.) Stockholm: Svensk Larare- 
tidnings Férlag, 1945. Pp. 113. 2.80 Kr.—Eight 
radio talks were given for parents by a self-trained 
pedagogue who in 1920 organized a new type of 
orphanage for the “wild children” of the period. 
With no use of Marxian terminology, he tells how to 
train children to be “good Soviet citizens, good 
world citizens,” and “‘also the joy of your old age.”’ 
He stresses teaching social responsibility but em- 
phasizes the fact that in Russia discipline does not 
mean mere obedience but self-imposed obedience 
with intelligent awareness of the ends sought in 
imposing it. Where his advice differs from that of 
any modern American writer, it tends to be more 
conservative. Thus in sex instruction he suggests 
going slowly in imparting the “facts” and warns 
against violating the intimacies of the subject. The 
lecture most influenced by the Soviet situation is 
that on “‘the economics of the family,” in which he 
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2144-2153 CHILDHOOD AND ADOLESCENCE 


urges that children should be told the sources of 
family income, warned against ostentation before 
schoolmates if it be large, and urged to be proud of 
the family effort toward a good living standard if it 
be small and earned with trouble. Under the rubric 
of teaching adjustment to civilization, he urges much 
story telling but condemns fairy and similar tales for 
younger children.— L. Jones (Cambridge, Mass.). 


2144. Mary Agnes, Sister. Bibliotherapy for 
socially maladjusted children. Cath. educ. Rev., 
1946, 44, 8-15.—Reading may be of help in the 
adjustment of the child, in conjunction with other 
forms of therapy or in uncomplicated problems, 
through the means of identification and release. Re- 
sults are reported for 5 children. Definite but slight 
improvement was found in all of the cases.—G. S. 
Speer (Illinois Inst. Tech.). 


2145. Myklebust, H. R., & Burchard, E. M. L. 
A study of the effects of congenital and adventitious 
deafness on the intelligence, personality, and social 
maturity of school children. /. educ. Psychol., 1945, 
36, 321-343.—Comparisons between 68 adventi- 
tiously deaf and 121 congenitally deaf children at the 
New Jersey School for the Deaf showed no statis- 
tically significant differences between these groups 
in regard to IQ or MA on the Grace Arthur Per- 
formance Scale, social quotient on the Vineland 
Social Maturity Scale, or scores on the Haggerty- 
Olson-Wickman Behavior Rating Scale, Schedule B. 
However, the adventitiously deaf had more behavior 
problems, as evidenced by scores on Schedule A of 
the Haggerty-Olson-Wickman Scale. The males 
showed many more behavior problems than the 
females. Longer residence at the school appeared to 
have no favorable influence on the scores. The 
total deaf group had an average IQ close to 100 
but were below the norm of hearing children in social 
maturity and showed a much greater number of 
behavior problems than the latter—EZ. B. Mallory 
(Wellesley). 


2146. Naumburg, M. The psychodynamics of the 
art expression of a boy patient with tic syndrome. 
Nerv. Child, 1945, 4, 374-409.—“The failure of the 
patient to gain mastery over his own involuntary 
movements found a substitute satisfaction in his 
ability to create coordinated and rhythmic move- 
ments in the figures that he invented for his pictures.”” 
Through the art expression he released many of his 
inhibitions and gained sufficient confidence to ex- 
press a broadened range of emotions and aggressive 
impulses.—G. S. Speer (Illinois Inst. Tech.). 


2147. Ojemann, R. H., & Arnold, D. L. The 
nature of social education for young children: C. 
Psychological aspects. I & Il. Nat. Coun. soc. 
Stud., Curric. Ser., 1946, No. 4, 7-14. 

2148. Ostlyngen, E. Ndr en er sgsken pd samma 
alder. (Brothers and sisters of same age.) Norsk 
ped. Tidskr., 1943, 27, 97-108. 


2149. Pintler, M. H., Phillips, R, & a 


Sex differences in the projective 


school children. J. Psychol., 1946, 21, 73q 


“Eighty preschool aged children, including 
and 40 girls, engaged in projective doll play 
hour each, . . . A comparison of the boys’ 
performances revealed the following sex diffe 
1. Girls had reliably greater amounts of ste 
thematic play than boys. 2. Boys signi 
exceeded girls in amount of nonhuman th 
play, number of theme changes, and a 
nontangential aggression. 3. No reliable 
ences were found in amount of explors 
organizational activity, self-thematic pf 
stereotyped thematic play, tangential and t 
play behavior, or tangential aggression. 4) 
group variability in frequency of the vari 
gories was greater for the boys than for the gi 
The data can be interpreted in terms of a 
process dependent on social learning duri 
childhood.”—R. B. Ammons (Syracuse). 


2150. Rutherford, B. R. Hearing loss in ce 
palsied children. J. Speech Disorders, 1% 
237-240.—Hearing was tested in 175 
diagnosed as suffering from cerebral palsy, ec 
defects (cardiac, muscular dystrophies, 
acquired defects (poliomyelitis, arthritis, 
Analysis of the comparative incidence and 
hearing and speech defects suggests that the 
problem of the children handicapped by a 
palsy is not entirely due to the hearing lo 
but is a part of the larger picture of cerebral} 
F. W. Finger (Virginia). 

2151. Seim, S. B. Feglelselivet i b 
ungdomsalderen. (Affective experience ine 
and adolescence.) Norsk ped. Tidskr., 
193-202. 


2152. Tramer, M. Lehrbuch der 
Kinderpsychiatrie, einschliesslich der allg 
Psychiatrie der Pubertit und Adoleszenz. 
book of general child psychiatry, inclt 
general psychiatry of puberty and ade 
(2nd ed.) Basel: Schwabe, 1945. Pp. 517. 
—The first edition of this text appeared in I 
17: 1010). The second edition has ad 
sections on onychophagy and on only 
well as a brief treatment of occupati 
Two new illustrative cases have been ade 
appendix.— L. J. Stone (Vassar). 


2153. Van den Broek, G. Guide for 
blind child. New York: New York State C 
sion, 1945. Pp. 48. 1i15c—Written expr 
parents of blind children, this pamphlet cam 
helpful to psychologists and educators wa 
themselves confronted by the necessity 
such parents. It covers such topics a5” 
attitudes, problems arising from bh 
social and emotional development.—K. Ej 
(City College of New York). 2 


[See also abstracts 1837, 1919, 2006, 21 
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